**“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


ss 


“© lilies so statély, 

Like maids tall and shapely, 

Christ loved you and talked of your 
beauty of old! 

Stand up in your places, 

Aad bend your white faces, __ 

While swinging before you your 
of gold! — 


Will breakin a sweet rain of joy on 
your head! ? 
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“QO SACRED HEAD, NOW 
WOUNDED” 


ECCE HOMO—By Guido Rene 
O Sacrep Heap, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, Thy only crown! 
O Sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss, till now, was Thine! 
Yet, though despised and gory, 
I joy to call Thee mine. 


How art Thou pale with anguish, 
With sore abuse and scorn! 

How does that visage languish, 
Which once was bright as morn! 
What Thou, my Lord, hast suffered, 

Was all for sinners’ gain; 
Mine, mine was the transgression, 
“But Thine the deadly pain. 


Lo, here I fall, my Saviour! 
Tis I deserve Thy place! 
Look on me with Thy favor, 
Vouchsafe to me Thy grace. 
Receive me, my Redeemer; 
My Shepherd, make me Thine! 
Of every good the Fountain, 
Thou art the Spring of mine! 


What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end! 
O make me Thine for ever, 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 
Outlive my love to Thee. 


Be near when I am dying; 
O! show Thy Cross to me; 
Lord, on Thy help relying 
Come Thou and set me free; 
These eyes, new faith receiving, 
From Thee shall never move; 
For he who dies believing 
Dies safely in Thy love. 


CONCERNING THIS WELL-KNOWN HYMN 
MRS. MATHILDE BARTLETT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., WRITES: 
Again we find that art, music and the 
Christian Church know no barriers, fix 
no racial lines. They belong to all time, 
nations and creeds. 
One of the finest examples of “classic” 
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hymns is, “O Sacred Head Now Wounded.” 
It was originally written in Latin by a 
Roman Catholic monk, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. He wrote seven Passion hymns ad- 
dressed to the feet, the knees, the hands, 
the side, the breast, the heart and the head 
of the Saviour on the Cross. This one, 
“Salve Caput Crudentatum,” is the last 
one, addressed to the head. 

The noted German hymnist and Prot- 
estant preacher, Paul Gerhardt, who gave 
to the world one hundred twenty-five 
hymns, was responsible for the popularity 
of this hymn as he translated it from 
Latin into German in 1656. The German 
title is “O Haupt Voll Blut Und Wunden.” 
Paul Gerhardt was born in 1606 in Grafen- 
heinchen, Saxony. In quiet Luben, after 
an exciting, interesting life of service for 
the Master in the new faith of the Refor- 
mation, death came January 16, 1676. 

The English-speaking people have this 
sacred hymn through the efforts of the 
Rev. James Waddel Alexander, who trans- 
lated it from the German. He was an 
American Presbyterian clergyman, doing 
this fine translation in 1830. 

The tune, “Passion Chorale,” written by 
Hans Leo Hassler, is the tune most uni- 
versally used and suits the slow meter and 
dignity of the words. We find another 
melody in some hymnals called, “Munich,” 
which is an arrangement made by the 
noted German composer Felix Mendelssohn. 

Three confessions, Catholic, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, three nationalities, Roman, 
German and American, joined together 
with the limitless centuries to give us and 
posterity one of its priceless hymns. 

The sacred Head wounded on Calvary 
is for all mankind. 


OH, RISEN IS THE 
CRUCIFIED! 


By Ted Hart 


I’vE followed Thee, my blessed Lord, 
’Long sorrow’s road, through: grief and 
gloom. 
I’ve pondered oft upon Thy Word, 
The treasure-word of Upper Room. 


My troubled heart can now rejoice, 
For promise rich has been fulfilled. 
E’en now I sense Thy matchless Voice, 

That long ago the tempest stilled. 


From Garden’s lure to dismal Hill, 
Along the way I sat and sighed. 

‘Twas Easter morn proclaimed Thy Will: 
Oh, risen is the Crucified! 


Sweeter word was never spoken. 
Truth soon dawned upon my soul: 
Bonds of death were now full broken, 

Yea, revealed life’s highest goal. 


Tis all I will ’mid sojourn here, 
My daily prayer and steadfast aim: 

To calm the hosts where sin spells fear, 
The marred, the lost, by sin made lame. 


’Tis Easter morn I’d e’er proclaim, 
The gift supreme of Him Who died: 
Through Death to Life—life’s sweetest 
strain, 


Oh, risen is the Crucified! 
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_ ‘TxHE most definite human experience is not birth but 
death. And of death it is not so much the act itself as 
its significance. It has two phases and the succession 
of influences from each. Primarily, death is the ending 
of living. It is the final terminal in so far as earthly 
connections are concerned. 

Implied in its occurrence is also separation from all 
the associations formed with the living, except those 
projected by memory and history. Nothing is more 
definitely descriptive than the formula familiar from 
hearing it at the open grave of one who has died—“We 
_ therefore commit his body to the grave, earth to earth, 

ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

_ But also the uncertainty of death causes it to be a 

limiting factor in human affairs. Since one cannot know 
_ when it will occur; since it seizes the young, springs 
upon the mature, and crouches in the thoughts of the 
old; since protection from its coming is only partially 
under the control of the individual, its possibility can- 
not be foreseen, let alone dated to occur at some year 
yet to come. Small wonder that Milton in his great 
poem, Paradise Lost, depicts this offspring of sin and 
Satan in the lines: 


{ 


“The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
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: “NOT AS THOSE WHO HAVE NO HOPE” 


Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seemed either; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart.” 


Thus experienced as “the last great enemy,” the 
human mind has always sought to find a way of escape 
from its reality. The perishable flesh is placed beneath 
granite, and on marble headstones the fact of having 
lived, loved, and been loved is chiseled. Care is lavished 
on cemeteries and altars are erected to contain relics 
of the saints. 

But the truths about those who die in the Lord come 
by revelation, and by the same means the real values 
of having been “born after the flesh” are demonstrated. 
The resurrection of Jesus is the firstfruits of the con- 
quest of what man has always feared and never could 
escape. One looks from the headstone in the graveyard 
to the emptied sepulchre whence the Crucified has 
rolled away the stone and come forth glorified. 

It was this victory over death and the grave that 
gave Paul authority to write a sorrowing family in 
Thessalonica, “I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also that sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” 
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GOOD FRIDAY 


By Dr. N. WILLISON, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


“God commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” —Romans 8: 5. 


A profound hush holds the day of the Lord’s death. It 
marks the greatest crisis in human history, for man’s eternal 
destiny is at stake. When Jesus dies is all lost? Thank God! 
Every Christian knows that through this death eternal life 
has been made available. In the light of Easter we are able 
to sing with Sir John Bowring: “In the cross of Christ I 
glory.” Let us note three facts about the Lord’s death. 

First of all, Jesus died voluntarily. He laid down His life. 
It might have seemed that His murderers had the upper 
hand, but He said to Pilate that the mighty Roman Governor 
could have had no power over Him had it not been given 
him from above. He gave His life. 

And yet what a deed of darkness was the crucifixion! The 
hands they pierced had touched others ever only in bless- 
ing. They had brought divine benediction upon the heads 
of children; they had restored sight to the blind, brought 
hearing to the deaf and speech to the dumb; they had 
restored power to palsied limbs and cleansing to leprous 
bodies; they had multiplied loaves and fishes that the“hun- 
gry might be fed. Those hands held the very universe in 
their grasp! And those feet through which they drove the 
cruel nails! How often had they been travel-worn for them! 
So beautiful upon the hills had they been bringing salva- 
tion! That brow, index of the divine personality! The throne 
of wisdom and love and the will to save! That precious side 
that had heaved in pity for the widowed mother and the 
sorrowing sisters of Lazarus; that had rocked with violent 
convulsions at the sight of a city that would not be saved. 

“Et tu Brute!” moaned the dying Cesar; but what must 
have been the agony of Jesus before the heinous sin of 
human ingratitude? One might have expected Him to turn 
upon His slayers with crushing blows of vengeance but He 
endured their torture with forgiving passivity. He had 
taught: “Resist not evil.” He surrenders His life. Yes, Jesus 
gave His life that life might come to humanity. God in His 
wisdom had seen that giving alone could save. He could 
have taken—taken everything from man, but He gave; gave 
the very Son of His bosom because He loved. Because God 


so loved, the cross was inevitable. Jesus died with love in ° 


His heart. Note the first three words on the cross: “Father, 
forgive ... Today shalt thou be with me . . . Woman, behold 
thy son!” 


In the Place of Others 


Jesus died vicariously. His death was the death that sin- 
ners should have died. He took their place. He came “to 
give His life a ransom for many.” To us perhaps this is a 
familiar story, but it continues to be the most precious story 
ever told. Think of Abraham discovering a ram that he 
might offer as a substitute for his only son Isaac. Jesus was 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world. 
Death is the wages of sin; but Jesus had no sin. 


“Christ the mighty Maker died, 
For man, the creature’s sin.” 


For your sin, kind reader, and mine! 


“Was it for crimes that I had done, 
He groaned upon the tree? 

Amazing pity, grace unknown 
And love beyond degree.” 
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Enduring the penalty Jesus justified the persons whose pen- 
alty He bore. “He was delivered for our offences and raised 
again for our justification.” 

The scope of the work done by Christ was infinitely more 
comprehensive than that of His contemporaries, who looked 
for a temporal Messiah that should give them good things in 
this life—especially political freedom and power. Christ, too, 
was concerned about human welfare in this life. “He went 
about doing good.” He looked upon bodily and social ills, 
however, as symptoms of a disease and set about to remove 
the disease. A large part of Christendom even now seems 
driven by a feverish desire to treat symptoms only. There 
can be no soul-satisfying cure apart from peace with God 
and there can be no such peace apart from Jesus. 


Death an Achievement 


Again, Jesus died victoriously. With Easter a fact, Good 
Friday marks an unspeakable achievement. Listen to the 
Lord’s last words on the cross. “It is finished . . . Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my Spirit.” Pain and anguish 
pass away; victory is won. The well-beloved Son returns to 
the Father’s bosom and the fruits of His work are indicated 
in the rending of the veil of the temple and the opening 
of graves. There is now free access to God and assurance 
of victory over the grave. For three hours there had been 
appalling darkness upon the earth, but now the sun burst 
forth again in splendor. Victory has sometimes crowned 
great leaders in death; but how surpassingly wonderful is 
the victory of Him of Whom the apostle writes, “And hay- 
ing spoiled principalities and powers, He made a show of 
them openly, triumphing over them in it.” What a burst of 
triumphant glory was manifested on Easter morning! Peace 
had been made through the blood of the cross. Peace! That 
illusive condition of life that we seek so ardently—often by 
running hither and thither to every place under the sun 
except to that one where alone Peace can be found! 


“There is life for a look at the Crucified One; 
There is life at this moment for thee.” 


Can we grasp the meaning of the cross of Calvary? I 
nnot; but I believe that there was accomplished my sal- 
on. 
“There are those can pierce the midnight, 

Tell the measures of the skies; 
Who is there can gauge the merits 

Of the cross where Jesus dies?” 


; 1 said, “Jesus let only His wounds be touched after His 
resurrection. Hereby I perceive that we can now be united 
to Christ only through His suffering.” 

But what shall we now do about it? Do? So far as our 
salvation is concerned Jesus has done it all. He alone has 
done it, “For there is no other Name under heaven, given 


_ “I am come, said Jesus, to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” 


_ Gon’s love was the possibility. The thought overwhelms 
us the more we contemplate it. Now look at the plan. What 
_ mighty power could redeem the sinful world? That is the 

great problem. We have the answer in John 3: 16. Natural 
enough, that is the passage that is most familiar to nearly 

hag Christian. God gave His only Son. He had only one 

_ Son, and He gave Him. The world did not want Him and 
rejected and crucified Him, but God gave Him. It cost Him 
the dearest, the best, the greatest, the most beloved God 
_ had, but He gave Him. “He spared not His own Son,” says 

Paul, “but delivered Him up for us all.” “He humbled Him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” 

Now what induced God to do this? Jesus tells us it was 

love. Love was God’s motive in redeeming the world. “God 

» so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 

Paul in his letter to the Ephesians speaks of the breadth, 

and length, and depth, and height of the love of God. God’s 

love is as high as heaven, as broad as humanity, as deep as 
human depravity, and as long as eternity. Its horizon reaches 
out into infinite directions and knows no bounds. Love is 

God’s essence. That is His Name—the essence of His 

nature. “God is love.” 


Beyond Definition 

Love is a word that no lexicographer can define. It is pity, 
sympathy, mercy, and compassion all in one, and then some 
_ more. Its meaning is infinite. What but the infinite love of 
God could redeem a sinful world? Punishment could not 
do it. By the flood God scrubbed out the world until only 
eight persons remained—four couples. The human race 
began all over again, but the germ of sin remained. Sin, 
_ pain, sorrow, suffering, and death continued the same as 
before. Warnings, admonitions, and threatenings did not 
stop sin. Men turned a deaf ear to all of these. The Scrip- 
tures are full of fearful anathemas and warnings against 
sin, but all of these have proved too feeble. Man is led to 
see God’s hatred of sin, not by seeing God’s wrath, but by 
His loving tears; not by His laws and condemnations, but 

by seeing His sacrificial love on the cross on Calvary. 
Look again at this Golden Passional and see Christ stand- 
ing in the center of it. This passage is absolutely Christo- 
centric. Look at the world Christ came into. It is sick, sin- 
cursed, suffering, needy, tired, perishing, dying. Such a 
id He came to save. “That they might not perish, but 
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among men, whereby we must be saved.” All we have to do 
is accept the salvation He has won. Dr. Cuyler says, “This 
age has not advanced one single inch beyond its indispen- 
sable need of the atoning blood of Jesus.” 

And yet! Surely there is something for us to do! It is un- 
thinkable that if we believe we should not be grateful and 
be constrained to love Him Who has so loved us. A war pic- 
ture shows an unarmed signaler in No-Man’s Land, sent to 
repair a broken cable and renew the contact. He is dead, but 
in his hands he holds the connected ends of the cable. In 
death he restored communication. Jesus restored communi- 
cation between God and us. Shall we not avail ourselves of 
the restored line and thereby fulfill that which was willed 
for man by his Creator and Redeemer? 


f THE MISSION OF JESUS 


By B. F. GRENOBLE, D.D., Veteran Preacher and Member of THE LUTHERAN’S 
Octogenarian Club 


have eternal life,’ He said. “I am come to seek and to save 
that which was lost,” He told His hearers. The cross was 
not an afterthought but a forethought. Christ’s death was 
God’s plan from all eternity. “He hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love,” says Paul. 

Look once more at this passage and notice the glorious 
result of the sacrificial death of Christ. “That they might 
have eternal life.” “I am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” It will therefore 
be an ever-growing, enlarging, maturing, and perfecting 
life. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him,” wrote Paul to the Corin- 
thian Church. The same apostle gives us the ideal comple- 
tion contemplated. “Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.”” What an ideal—complete manhood after the fulness 
of Jesus Christ, Christlikeness. “We shall be like him,” 
said John. See the acorn mature into an oak; see the crawl- 
ing, shaggy caterpillar transformed into the gorgeous, 
swiftly-flying butterfly; see the bulb, then the lily; see the 
helpless babe matured into a full-grown man. Now see the 
imperfect Christian transformed into the fulness of Christ. 
Wonder of wonders! Here on earth man is never finished, 
never complete, never fully matured. But in heaven he 
will be. On and on he will go, rising higher and higher, 
until he is complete. “In him,” said Paul, “ye are com- 
plete.” We will be in heaven what we often wish to be on 
earth—pure, genuine, strong, happy, perfect, and holy. With 
this hope in the soul, the Christian can greet the future 
with a smile. He has a glorious anticipation and a blessed 
assurance. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


By Carolena Nolde Stoner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jesus, only Jesus—this shall be my prayer, 
Jesus, only Jesus—He Who suffered there 
High upon the blood-stained cross of Calvary, 
Jesus, only Jesus shed His blood for me. 


Jesus, only Jesus—this shall be my song, 
Jesus, only Jesus—short my life or long, 

He Who died to save me lives that I might live, 
Jesus, only Jesus, eternal life doth give. 


A MAN CAME TO 
PASTOR DAVID M. FUNK 
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WHY 
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ST. MARK'S CHURCH 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


AND SAID TO HIM 
WHY HAVE YOU INSISTED FOR TEN YEARS 


THAT | AND MY FAMILY 
AND OTHERS LIKE US 


JOIN 


UNITE WITH YOU 
IN YOUR SERVICES 


OF JESUS CHRIST? 


BECAUSE 


1—‘“God so loved us as to give His only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ God’s love will not permit the church to 
withhold its interest in you. 


2.—Christ died for you. He went to the Cross to establish 
this way of salvation for us all. We must tell this story until 
all hear and believe and give their lives to His cause. 


3.—Your soul is immortal and the most valuable posses- 
sion you have. “For what shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” 


4.—We are sinners and need Christ as our Saviour. Un- 
less Christ saves us from sin we are lost. It is our business 
to see that none of our people are lost. 


5.—Sin is so destructive that unless conquered, forgiven 
and saved from his deadly power, sin will destroy and blight 
your family and keep you from enjoying the finer things 
God will be pleased to share with you. 


6.—Salvation and the church merit your life. Christ has 
paid the price and made the sacrifice for you and your fam- 
ily. The plan would not be a complete success without you. 


7.—Happiness here and hereafter are tied up with God’s 
will for your life. The church will help you to realize this 
true end for abundant life here and eternal life in the world 
beyond. 


8.—These deeper longings of your soul cannot be satisfied 
within this world with material things alone. 


9.—It’s futile to hope for true success or prosperity with- 
out God. Note today’s troubled world, seeking to legislate 
God out or exclude religion, or substitute some “odd ism” 
for a God of love. What tragedy! 


10.—Your soul needs the “Bread from Above.” It needs 
worship, the Word and the Sacraments as the “Means of 
Grace.” 


11—There is a hereafter, and we are accountable to God. 
There is the judgment, and we must meet Him as our judge. 
We must get ready. 


12.—Every Christian ought to be a soul winner. “Go ye,” 
was His command. This still stands. We must not go empty- 
handed before our Christ. 


13.—You and your family should also help with such a 
worthy program; and we believe when you know and are 
interested you will also go and win. 


14.—God’s plan to save the world rests upon this fact: 
Somebody will go in the name of Christ and save lost souls. 


15.—Then, too, God made no other arrangements. If my 
Church or I refuse to make this an urgent matter, you and 
your family might just drift along, ere the day of Grace be 
gone, and be lost. 


That’s why our church is urgent about your salvation. 

After an hour and a half in conference with this man, 
my inquirer said: “Pastor, will you come to my home and 
talk this matter over with my family?” 


The pastor went, and arrangements were made for in- 


struction and for enrollment in the next class, when this 
entire family will be baptized and received into the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 


In Weekly Contact 
St. Mark’s, with a program of evangelism, has nearly two 
hundred members engaged in “keeping weekly contact” with 
some five hundred unchurched families. The family whose 
father sought an interview is just one of scores and scores 
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of families who have responded to the urgent presentation — 


of the Gospel. This has enabled St. Mark’s to become one 
of the most active and well known churches in this area. For 
three successive years she has had more than one hundred 
new members each year as a result of the systematic pro- 
gram of evangelism and the urgency of its message. Let 
every pastor and every church in our great denomination 
gird themselves today—for people are re-thinking religion. 
They are re-evaluating the church. They are discerning 
that something is tragically wrong with today’s world. They 
are understanding that God cannot be dispensed with. That 
religion is not only a necessity, but one of the most precious 
joys a family can have. They are coming to ask if there is 
really a way out of our troubles today. They are asking: 
Why the church? and, What can it do? “Man’s extremity— 
God’s Opportunity.” Brethren—there is a knock upon the 
church’s door today. Humanity is standing there with a su- 
preme question. Let the church be prepared to answer this 
soul question with all the fire and zeal and glow of a loving 
God. For salvation can never be to the Church less than 
the most urgent business of her mission. That is her mission. 


THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


For thirty silver drachmas Christ was sold 
By Judas, and betrayed amid the glow 

Of torches, many centuries ago, 

But soon the hand of that betrayer bold— 
The hand that held the silver coins—lay cold, 
Betrayed for money to eternal woe, 

As we who read the Gospel story know, 

When all the tale of treachery is told. 

We shudder at that ancient deed of shame; 
We hold ourselves too righteous to betray 
The Son of God for silver or for gold; 

Yet we sometimes, in search of earthly fame, 
Commune with those who seek our Lord to slay 
And in our hands the lure of silver hold. 
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“For ye have the poor with you always, and whensoever 


ye will ye may do them good.” Mark 14:7. 


Tue sight of the suffering Lord points to His suffering 
brethren. A contemplation of His passion is fruitless and 
useless, unless it leads to a contemplation of the needs of 

our fellowmen. The Lenten season is a challenge to all 
followers of Christ to do good unto all men, especially to 
those who are of the household of faith. The opportunity 
to do so lies at our door. We may distinguish between the 
worthy and the unworthy poor, and this difference may 
decide our willingness to support a cause. But as Jesus has 


redeemed us without any merit or worthiness within us, 


likewise our Christian love must extend to all the poor and 
sick, regardless of whether they are worthy or not. 

One of the most important features in a pastor’s work is 
his visitation of the sick, especially when sickness is ag- 
gravated by poverty. But there are few places in which 
sick calls are as exacting and arduous as in the Canadian 
Northwest. One of our missionaries relates: “When I was 
conducting services on Christmas Eve, a homesteader came 
to me and asked me to get medical aid for his child who 
was suffering with pneumonia. The nearest doctor lives 
fifty miles away, but there was a nurse only twenty-two 
miles away. Fortunately a train was due to arrive from her 
place, and she consented to come and nurse the child. While 
waiting for her I was informed that a woman was very sick 
and desired the visit of the pastor. Since she lives at an 
out-of-the-way place, I had to hunt up a farmer to take us 
there in a sleigh. By eleven o’clock the child had a 
nurse, and the sleigh was ready for a night ride. At first 
the road was familiar, but soon we got into strange country 
and finally landed on a farm where no house was to be 
seen. We turned around and tried another road; we stopped 
at different homesteads and got the farmers out of bed to 
ask directions. Long after midnight we arrived at the house. 
We found a very sick woman who had suffered for a long 
time, unable to get medical attention. The family had fled 
from Russia after many persecutions, and had come to 
Alberta with the hope of establishing a new home there, 
where they could live in peace. No sooner was the log 
cabin completed than the mother came down with a severe 
illness. The sick room also was the living room, kitchen 
and bedroom for the husband and his four daughters. How 
grateful these people were that we had come, and how 
happy were we to serve them, though it took us a whole 
night. It was a great comfort to them to know that the 
Church would follow them into the bush to bring them 
comfort and hope.” 


In Dread of Death 

Another missionary relates his experience: “Two weeks 
ago I had to visit a very sick man. It was night when I 
was called. Further north the thermometer registered 74 
degrees below zero; I don’t know how cold it was in our 
immediate neighborhood; but it was very cold. After we 
had made the trip of six miles we could no longer open our 
eyes; nose and cheeks were frozen. But I was glad that I 
had come. The sick man was soul-sick and terribly de- 
pressed. When I entered he cried, “I cannot die in the state 
in which I am now!” All night long I prayed with him; the 
patient suffered one spell after another; a doctor was not 
to be had. Fortunately I had received a little medical train- 
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DIFFICULT SICK CALLS 


Missionary Pastors Describe Handicaps of Distance, Roads and Weather in 
Canada’s Northwest 
By Dr. Ernst A. Tappert, 39 East 35th Street, New York 


ing while at school, and so I could also relieve him a little 
physically. When morning came he became quiet. “Now,” 
he said, “I can depart in peace; my sins no longer bother 
me; I will entirely rely on the blood of my Saviour.” I felt 
so impotent when I stepped to his bed, especially when he 
said, “I cannot die the way I am,” and when the promises of 
God’s word did not seem to have any effect on him. Thus 
there was nothing left for me but to pray. I prayed; I do not 
know how long, but now I know that there is no greater 
power than prayer. I was able to give much that night, but 
much more did I receive.” 


The Pastor’s Automobile the Solution 

Still another experience of last Christmas Eve. When the 
missionary of one of our large Alberta parishes had just 
completed one of his Christmas programs, a young man 
approached him with a serious request. His brother was 
seriously ill; they. had transported him as far as the church, 
but if his life was to be spared he must be brought to the 
hospital in the city without delay. The pastor’s automobile 
was the only vehicle available and capable of making the 
trip, especially as it was fitted with a heater. But the dis- 
tance to the city is eighty miles, and three services are 
scheduled for tomorrow. How could the pastor fulfill his 
duty if he had to spend the whole night on this trip? But 
here the pastor’s son stepped in and volunteered to bring 
the patient to the hospital. 

It was a most dangerous trip over slippery roads. About 
twenty miles from their destination the car started to skid; 
all efforts of the driver were in vain. Before they knew 
what was happening the car ran into the ditch with such 
force that the snow was scattered in all directions. A wit- 
ness of the accident would have expected to see the car com- 
pletely wrecked and the passengers killed instantly; but the 
high bank on the other side of the ditch bounced the car 
right back to the road again, and nobody was injured; only 
the gas pump of the car had been injured, but it kept up 
until the patient was safely delivered at the hospital. 

The missionary remarks: “Such services also are included 
in mission work, and we could not render them, if benev- 
olent friends did not fill our hands. Between Easter and 
Christmas our auto has made 15,800 miles, and many of 
these miles were consumed on trips which had nothing to 
do with the preaching of the Gospel, but which were never- 
theless done in the Master’s service.” 


Fugitives from Persecutions 

We have frequently been asked: “Why do people go into 
such forsaken places, where nothing awaits them but pov- 
erty and hardship; where they must miss for many years 
all the things which we consider essential to our civiliza- 
tion? We who live with smug complacency in unappre- 
ciated bounty, cannot understand why anybody should want 
to suffer such unprecedented privations, because we have 
no idea of the conditions from which these people have 
escaped. Not only were they confronted with want and 
starvation, but with the loss of their most precious posses- 
sions, their church and their faith. What has happened to 
the Christian Church in Russia is commonly known; but 
the atrocities which until recently have been committed 
against the Lutheran minorities in such countries as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and some of the Balkan countries, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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BAPTISM 
and the 


LORD'S SUPPER 


Frew doctrines have been the subject of so much contro- 
versy, so much heated argument, as that of the Sacraments. 
Most tender and intimate in their significance to the believer, 
they have often led to bitter divisions. Surveying these 
controversies, one is forced to conclude that they resulted 
in more heat than light. So I would not now engage in con- 
troversy, but rather seek to indicate the abiding value 
which the Sacraments have for us. 

But before that can be done, it is necessary, I think, to 
discuss briefly a historical incident that has so often been 
used to justify a controversial treatment of this doctrine. 
The usual picture is that of Luther, stern and uncom- 
promising, refusing his hand to Zwingli with the words, 
“You have a different spirit than we.” A study of the Mar- 
burg Colloquy, however, reveals that Luther was, in fact, 
the one who desired to reach an agreement. Actually both 
parties were able to reach common ground in fourteen of 
the fifteen Marburg Articles, and Luther was anxious that 
agreement might be reached on the other also. Through a 
colleague he proposed, in a private conversation with the 
Zwinglians, that a statement be framed which should simply 
acknowledge the real presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Sacrament, without any attempt to explain the 
“how.” But Zwingli and Oecolampadius declined the sug- 
gestion. The point of difference which caused Luther to 
refuse his hand to Bucer (not Zwingli) did not concern the 
Sacrament at all. Bucer intended to combine the Protestant 
princes into a military alliance against the Emperor Charles. 
To this Luther was firmly opposed, believing as he did that 
the only weapon which should be used to further the cause 
of the Gospel was the sword of the Word. It was because 
of this difference that he said, and rightly, “You have a 
different spirit than we.” But obviously this offers no jus- 
tification for bitter controversies concerning the Sacra- 
ments. Surely there is another, a more constructive ap- 
proach. 

Gift Bearers 

The first positive statement which the Lutheran Church 
makes about the Sacraments is that Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are means of grace, channels through which God’s 
love reaches men. Therefore the all-important factor is 
what God does for us and to us. It should never be for- 
gotten that in every contact between man and God it is God 
Who gives and man who receives. We give nothing, we 
can give nothing to Him. For all things are already His. 
The gifts we place on the altar as an expression of our love 
and gratitude are not truly gifts to God, for all the wealth 
of the universe is already His. What need has He of our 
few coins and bills? That which we give is actually given 
to other men, to those whose physical and spiritual need 
we can supply for love of the Crucified. That He accepts 
these as done unto Him is but another manifestation of 
His matchless grace. The principle holds: always it is God 
Who gives and man who receives. And in the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, God gives His choicest 
gifts to men: “It works forgiveness of sins, delivers from 
death and the devil, and confers everlasting salvation on all 
who believe as the Word and promise of God declare.” 

The significance and value of the Sacraments do not lie 
in the physical elements of water, bread and wine. Other- 
wise we could indeed ask, “How can water do such great 
things?” The water is not “holy water,” nor do the bread 
and wine possess magic qualities. In every respect they are 
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Clearly 
Described 
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lke all the water, unleavened bread and wine in the world. 
But the Word which accompanies the elements is the em- 
powering agent. Dr. Paul J. Hoh is quite correct when he 
says in his “The Faith for Our Day,” that this Word is 
more than the specific commands and promises connected 
with the Sacraments: “The whole Word of God, the whole 
Gospel, the whole Christ, are behind these Sacraments. . . . 
It is not some specific word that gives the Sacraments their 
power, but the whole Word of God. The Sacraments act, if 
I may be permitted to use a crude illustration or two, as 
lenses which gather all the rays of God’s grace and then 
focus them in a single point on the human soul; they act as 
funnels that catch up the streams of God’s grace and pour 
them through a narrow opening into the human heart.” 


A Wrong Use 


The reverse of this truth is, of course, that the Sacra- 
ments are not intended to serve as a demonstration of man’s 
faith or obedience. This fact is important when we con- 
sider, for example, our attitude as Lutherans toward the 
celebration of the Sacrament of the Altar at interdenom- 
inational conferences. Here-the emphasis is usually on the 
fact that, through common participation in the Communion, 
a visible proclamation of unity is made. So a recent writer 
says enthusiastically, “It is all this, for instance, that makes 
a little group of Christians . . . feel when they gather around 
the table of our Lord, that by their prayer and participation 
in the elements they have dramatized the fact that they 
are keeping spiritual step with all those who work and wor- 
ship and pray together .. .” Against such a misuse of the 
Sacrament we must protest. The Sacraments are not an 
action of man, but of God. 

To say that the grace of God comes to men through the 
Sacraments raises the important question, “Are the Sacra- 
ments necessary for salvation?” The question has been de- 
bated for centuries and perhaps the best answer that can 
be given is that of the old Lutheran dogmaticians, “It is 
not the absence, but the contempt of the Sacrament which 
condemns.” In other words, if I receive neither Baptism 
nor the Lord’s Supper because of ignorance or lack of op- 
portunity, that fact will not prevent me from entrance into 
the Kingdom. The repentant criminal on the other cross 
is proof of that, for he had no opportunity to receive the 
Sacraments, even if he might have heard about them. But 
if I know that Christ instituted the Sacraments for me and 
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t through them He extends His grace, and I then refuse 
em, I thereby shut myself out of the Kingdom of grace. 
For such wilfulness, disobedience and lack of desire are 
nmistakable evidence that genuine faith in Christ is not 
present in my heart. And “he that believeth not is con- 
demned already.” 

But if the Sacraments convey the same grace which is 

_ given men through the written or preached Word, and if 
_ their power lies solely in that Word, could a Christian not 
_ dispense with them? Could he not depend wholly upon the 
Word as a means of grace? Or, at least, could he not use 
the Sacrament but rarely? Leaving to one side the express 
command of the Saviour, which no Christian will lightly 
ignore, there is still this to be said. It is conceivable that a 
man might hop on one leg from here to South Carolina. 

- But how foolish to use only one leg if he has two. God 

has graciously given us this two-fold channel by which 
His love is made available for us, the Word and the Sacra- 
ments. Shall we not therefore use both with thanksgiving? 

This leads directly to the second statement which our 

Church makes concerning the Sacraments: Through them 
| God gives the believer individual assurance of His love and 
i. mercy. The promises of the Scriptures are necessarily uni- 
il versal in their phrasing. “Whosoever will,” “God so loved 
j the world,” etc., these are the terms which the Bible writers 
'_use. And the same is true of the Word of Life as it is 
preached in our churches. It comes to us always in terms 
wide enough to embrace all humanity in their scope. In 

that fact we glory. 
a . sige 
In Spite of Sinning 
_ And yet that very fact may cause us distress, especially 
' at those times when we are most conscious of our sin, and 
that is when we are most conscious of God. Then the devil 
takes advantage of the opportunity to reinforce our accusing 
conscience by saying, “Just look at yourself! What business 
have you to call yourself a Christian? Dare you presume 
to think that the holy God has any love in His heart for a 
sinner like yourself?” And, attacked from within as well 
as without, our defences crumble. 

But if we remember the personal promise given us through 
the Sacraments, we shall withstand the temptation. For in 
Baptism God declared His love for me in spite of my sin, 
for this Sacrament is God’s “Nevertheless!” to sin. “He 


that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” That was 
said about me and to me. I was baptized “in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” And 
every time I receive the Supper of our Lord I hear His 
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voice say to me, “This is My Body which is given for you.” 
“This cup is the new testament in My Blood, which is shed 
for you.” In the Sacraments God comes to me, as an in- 
dividual, to assure me of His love and to grant me His for- 
giveness. He does not merely pour His grace over the world 
in a limitless stream, but He fills each individual cup to 
overflowing. As the water of Baptism and the bread and 
wine of the Communion are given, not to masses of men, 
but to individuals, so God’s love seeks out each individual 
soul in order that He might fill it with His mercies. 

When the Tempter seeks to drag us into a Slough of 
Despond we can turn aside his accusations with the words, 
“Yes, everything you say about me is true. I am a sinner. 
I have failed to do many things that God wanted of me and 
I have deliberately chosen to do other things He did not 
want. ‘No merit of my own I claim, but wholly lean on 
Jesus’ name.’ But He loves me nevertheless. He told me 
so when I was received into His family by Baptism, and 
He has repeated His promise often in the Lord’s Supper. 
So, ‘get thee behind me, Satan!’” The Sacraments are the 
Divine seal which He places upon each one of us. He stamps 
His mark of ownership upon us. And that mark no one 
ean erase. “Nothing shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 

The God Who meets us in the Sacraments is not the 
thrice-holy One of Isaiah’s vision. Rather do we see Him 
there with torn and bleeding body upon that Cross where 
His love entered the valley of the shadow of forsakenness 
and death for us. The holy God dying for the sins of man. 
“The slave hath sinned, and the Son hath suffered.” In that 
love, concentrated now for us in the Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood, we find eternal refuge and strength. 


A Last Word 


One thing remains to be said. We believe in no magic. 
The Sacraments do their blessed work in us only if we 
believe. Without faith they are meaningless—worse than 
meaningless; for if we trifle with them, we push ourselves 
farther away from God. We must have faith—heartfelt 
trust, true surrender of ourselves to Him-if we are to 
receive blessing. But is our faith strong enough? Remem- 
ber, it is never a question about the strength of your faith, 
but only of the strength of Him in Whom you have faith. 
Strong faith in a weak bridge will not bring you in safety 
across the gorge, but even a fearful faith will bring you to 
the other side if the bridge is strong. So come, whether 
your faith be strong enough to move mountains or whether 
it be so weak that you must plead, “Lord, 
I believe; help thou my unbelief.” For 
if you come, believing, you will find that 
God, through His gift, will strengthen 
what faith you have. 

And then the faith of the ages will be- 
come your faith, and that faith is the 
only faith adequate for our day. 


The pictures used with this article are the 
marble font, by Thorwaldsen, in the Church 
of Our Lady, Copenhagen, Denmark; and 
“The Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci; 
perhaps the best-known painting of this 
happening in the Life of Christ. 
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THE HIGHER BLESSEDNESS 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM C. WALTEMYER, PH.D., 


Worps of Jesus not found in the Gospels but quoted by 
the Apostle Paul justify the statement that thete are de- 
grees of blessedness. In addressing the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus, Paul urged them “to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, that He Himself said, it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” On no less an authority than that 
of Jesus we may say that not receiving but giving constitutes 
the Higher Blessedness. 

Is this a principle capable of universal application? 
Would it always be true that the happiness we experience 
in receiving gifts from any individual or group would be 
enhanced if we were to reverse the process and bestow the 
gifts? That having received we now return, and in larger 
measure? If Christians have received from Jews, may they 
experience this higher blessedness by now giving to the 
Jews? 

In the realm of democracy the Jews have made a large 
contribution to us. True it is that in the minds of many 
today autocracy and the East go together because certain 
great military despotisms once flourished there. But it 
should not be forgotten that “under the iron heel of these 
very despotisms there grew and blossomed a tiny flower, 
precious as any poppy that now blows in Flanders fields. 
It is the flower of human freedom, of the rights of man, of 
the possibility of self-determination, of the duty of brother- 
hood.” Certain Egyptian and Babylonian kings may have 
been the first to give expression to such ideals, but for the 
most part they fell upon deaf ears. It was among the 
Hebrews that they took root and grew. In the days of 
Abraham and Jacob property was held in common, all had 
equal privileges and responsibilities, and the leader was the 
servant of all. In time these democratic ideas found ex- 
pression in law. Hebrew bondage in Egypt intensified hatred 
of autocracy, whether political or industrial. Their govern- 
ment became a monarchy, but seldom, if ever, absolute. 
There may have been few checks and balances authorized 
by formal statute—but easily aroused and potent public 
opinion effectually restrained ambitious and selfish rulers. 


Sympathy for Oppressed 
Remembering their own experience, they were always 
sympathetic toward the victims of oppression. They were 
unique among ancient peoples in their display of tender 
regard for slaves, widows, orphans and hired laborers. Time 


and again the Hebrew people were challenged not to forget . 


that they were slaves in the land of Egypt, and that Jehovah 
their God brought them out from there by a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm. They naturally thought of their 
God as one full of sympathy for the distressed and ready 
to champion the cause of the oppressed. If there were no 
other distinguishing characteristic, this strong social element 
in it would have marked Hebrew religion as superior to 
other ancient faiths. It was this emphasis that led many 
of the later prophets to reject ceremonialism in favor of 
justice and love as the means of securing divine favor. 
The greatest gift the Jews have made to us is in the area 
of religion. Religious and secular historians are agreed as 
to that. They do not always agree in explaining this fact. 
The latter seek to account for it in terms of native traits and 
physical and social environment. They claim that a people 
located as were the Hebrews were restrained from develop- 
ing in certain directions. Occupying so small an area, not 
larger than our state of Vermont, and being few in numbers, 


* Address delivered at the annual meeting of Salem Hebrew Lutheran 
Mission, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Professor of English Bible, Gettysburg College 


they could not become a conquering nation like the Baby- 
lonians; excluded from the sea, partly through dread of it 
and partly because they possessed no good harbor, they 
could not in ancient times become a commercial people like 
the Phoenicians. Unlike the Romans, they showed no ability 
in the organization of large bodies of men; they were also 
lacking in the artistic capacities of the Greeks. Both phys- 
ical environment and talent confined the outlet of their 
energies to religion. 

Heredity as well as environment shaped their peculiar 
genius, the sociologist declares. 


“Biologically Religious” 

It has been said that the Hebrews were bred and selected 
for religion. Professor Ellsworth Huntington in his, “Pulse 
of Progress,’ calls the Hebrews “biologically religious.” 
Experience in breeding among animals shows that each new 
stock originates in the pairing of individuals possessing some 
marked common peculiarity. Close inbreeding is then prac- 
ticed until the strain becomes stable and certain of trans- 
mitting its distinguishing characteristics. Provided the stock 
is healthy, this inbreeding of good blood is fertile in excel- 
lent results. Like methods produce like results among men. 
The marriage of close relations produces degenerate off- 
spring only when the stock is degenerate. If the stock is 
vigorous, qualities of exceptional strength mingling create 
increased power. The distinctive Hebrew strain seems to 
have been developed by a biological process of inbreeding 
and selection. Abraham married his half-sister. Isaac and 
Jacob both go back to the ancestral country and stock for 
their wives. Both marry cousins. Even in Egypt the custom 
of marrying close relatives must have continued for Amram, 
parent of Moses, had married his father’s sister. In Pales- 
tine the blood of the sons of Jacob mingled with that of the 
inhabitants, but the pure strain doubtless was preserved in 
many families. It is significant that Amos, Micah and Jere- 
miah came from rural communities where the blood would 
likely be the purest. 

Hebrew history clearly shows how circumstances con- 
tributed to the sloughing off of the irreligious elements of 
the nation and the preservation of the most religious. The 
least religious leaving Egypt succumbed to the perils of the 
wilderness; they who withdrew in 937 and remained away 
to form a new kingdom were they who cared little for the 
temple and its services. And most of them disappeared in 
722 to leave religiously inclined little Judah to carry on. At 
the end of the captivity the least religious were satisfied to 
stay in Babylon with their foreign wives and newly acquired 
business interests while the most religious made the long 
trek back to Jerusalem to re-establish Zion. And in the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah this process of breeding and 
selection continued, guaranteeing the preservation of a race 
unique in its genius for religion. 


God’s Gift to His Chosen People 


Such biological and sociological theories to account for 
Hebrew religious genius are enlightening, even if not en- 
tirely satisfying. They may be accepted as true as far as 
they go. They, like other scientific theories, may partly 
describe, if not fully explain, divine processes. We who 
accept the Scriptures as the Word of God cannot under- 
stand the unique religious life of the Hebrews apart from 
a unique revelation. Their spiritual discernment could not 
have grown naturally out of their environment, for other 
peoples who lived in the same part of the world were and 


| ees 
could not have come out of superior Hebrew intellect, for 


became other than idolaters. They could not have 
wed it from other peoples, for no others had it. It 


in most respects the Hebrews were not intellectually su- 
-perior to their neighbors, notably the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians and the Greeks. There is but one reasonable way 
to account for Hebrew religious genius—it was due to a 
special revelation, it was God’s gift to His chosen people. 


The Jews’ Gift to the World 


Through the medium of the Jew the world has received 
the gift of \true religion and the spirit of democracy. And 


what priceless gifts! Generally the value of a gift is deter- 


mined by either or both of two principles. First, what it 
costs the donor. Apply that test to these gifts, and what 
do we see? To keep that democratic spirit alive so that it 
could be transmitted to us cost them the privations and 


hardships of a generation of marching through an unfriendly 


wilderness and the arduous labor of winning a new home. 
It involved the risks brave souls must run when voicing the 
public conscience; it required revolution and all that fol- 
lows in its wake; it called for and secured one sacrifice 
after another. And the price to pay for preserving and 
giving their religious faith to the world was far greater. 
One can sympathize with, even if he does not accept, the 
theory that Israel was the Suffering Servant of Jehovah. 


_ Religion has cost the Jew much indeed. And religion is his 


greatest gift to us. 


Sometimes we apply another principle in order to deter- 


_ mine the value of a gift. We are concerned over its use, its 


practical good; we ask what it will do for us. Apply such 


a test to the Jewish gifts of democracy and religion! We free 


_ peoples know what democracy guarantees us in terms of 


AF individual rights and opportunity necessary for the develop- 
-ment and enrichment of personality. We see what its absence 


means for the physical degredation and the mental and 


a 


spiritual impoverishment of millions of our fellowmen. 
It is not necessary to argue the practical value of religion. 


The lessons of history are too plain, the witness of our own 


experience too compelling for us, in our better moments at 
least, to be unmindful of the fact that neither this life nor 
the contemplation of the next would be endurable without 
religious faith. 

So far we have been discussing what we have received 
from the Jews. The higher .blessedness will be ours only 


‘as we give to them. And what may that be? Gifts to be 


7 meaningful must be determined by the circumstances and 
needs of the prospective recipients and by the possessions 
and spirit of the donors. 


What We May Give 
First then, we may give intelligent and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. From the time the church became a great 
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secular power until the close of the Middle Ages it was not 
unusual for Christians, statesmen, ecclesiastics and people 
shamelessly to persecute Jews. However, in modern times, 
except in Russia and the Balkans, such un-Christian con- 
duct was rare in civilized lands. Now in a resurgence of 
barbarism it has broken out where the growth of education, 
democracy and religion had given promise of better days. 
How any government with any sense of righteousness or 
any individual making any pretense of religion, or decency 
even, can justify such mistreatment as that reported almost 
daily is a mystery for the future student of government and 
human nature to clear up. For the present there is no 
satisfying explanation. 

It is inconceivable that here in America such horrors 
could be perpetrated as are commonplace in Germany un- 
der the Nazis, but it is not enough that we should refrain 
from mistreating the Jews. Even in our country there is 
evidence of some distrust. Alarming also is the indifference 
of vast sections of our population toward the Jewish ques- 
tion. This is to be deplored not only because of the callous- 
ness it represents but because it is such careless indifference 
on the part of the many which permits the growth of the 
seeds of mistrust and hatred planted and encouraged by the 
few. The least we can give the Jew is intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

We can and should give humanitarian aid. Emigration is 
proposed for Jews in countries where they are unwelcome. 
It is impossible, of course, to find new homes for all the 
oppressed, and the physical and financial problems involved 
present obstacles which are insurmountable, but a beginning 
has been made, and more can be repatriated if the intel- 
ligence and conscience of American Christians would be 
sufficiently assertive. Meantime, the Jew who must stay on 
in a land of oppression may find his lot a little less unen- 
durable were we to take a courageous and self-sacrificing 
stand in his behalf. It would be giving to a people who 


have already given to us. 

But does not the Jew need more than this? And is there 
not something else we may give? Our interest is more than 
humanitarian, it is religious. Our religion is that of Christ 
and therefore unique. And because unique it must be of- 
fered to all who are without it. Its uniqueness lies not so 
much in its ethical note. Judaism has always been ethical. 
Nor is it unique because it contains a philosophy of suffer- 
ing. Judaism and suffering are no strangers. They never 
have been. The Jew has bravely suffered. Christianity is 
different from Judaism in that it offers not an ethical re- 
demption but a personal atonement. It glorifies a Cross. 
It thereby makes possible a different philosophy of suffer- 
ing, not merely enabling one to endure bravely, but prom- 
ising to him who patiently suffers in His Name the joy of 
fellowship with Him in His resurrection. 
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NATURE’S LANGUAGE—II 


The Rey. R. L. Leatherman, Detroit, Michigan, Writes of 
Music in Nature 


Birps are nature’s best and sweetest singers, and theirs 
was no doubt the first song of praise and thanks that arose 
to the heavens, for birds sang before man was created. 
Let me describe for you a bird concert. Springtime is the 
season when the birds sing their sweetest music. It is in 
that pleasant time of the year, when the hillsides are first 
green, when the cattle graze leisurely, causing the monot- 
onous tinkle of the cowbells to be heard far and near, 
making the stillness of a spring morning all the more ap- 
parent. The trees are covered with blossoms and look like 
huge bouquets stuck in the ground. These are the halls in 
which the birds give their concerts. Not only have they 
elegant halls; they themselves are more beautifully arrayed 
than the most elegantly dressed prima donna, or the most 
gaudily uniformed members of the brass band. 


Daily Concerts 

The birds give several concerts each day, the best of 
which takes place just before sunrise, when Nature is yet 
quiet. He who is up that early and listens will hear one 
voice and then another, as if calling, Are you awake? Are 
you ready for the concert? Let us begin! And presently, 
there are heard voices coming out of the hedges and trees 
saying, “Yes, we are ready.” Then begins the contest of 
song. There are the blackbirds, which come in small armies, 
which sing the choruses with their monotonous chirps. They 
are the monkeys of the bird family, with their incessant 
chatter. Then there is heard the merry voice of Master 
Robin, laughing aloud as he flies from fence post to fence 
post, and from tree to tree, as if saying, “I am not afraid of 
you; you can’t catch me.” Then there is heard the whistle 
of the red bird, sharp as a piccolo flute, while Master Wood- 
pecker, with his red military cap, beats the drum. The 
busy wren, ever moving, sings lustily, while the catbird, our 
sweetest and modest singer, lets his voice be heard from 
the close pines. Then there is heard that voice of peace and 
sorrow, gentle and sweet, the coo of the dove, mournful 
but always tender. The richly colored bluejays, too, let their 
war cry be heard, interchanging it once in a while with 
that modest and loving call for their mates. On the barn 
over yonder are sitting the martens; they form a straight 
line, first looking to one side then to the other, chatting and 
talking as if they were repeating the most important tales 
about their late trip from the Southland. Thus the singing 
continues for about half an hour, after which, the birds 
make their toilet and take their breakfast. 

The sun having risen, the birds, like lazy fellows, now 
cease to sing, and like idle loafers they sit under cover of 
shady trees or go on foraging expeditions. Toward evening 
another concert takes place, which is a kind of repetition 
of the morning concert, only a little better, as some people 
think, because given on full craws, when hunger has been 
satisfied. At last darkness covers the earth, but silence does 
not reign, for now the owls cry for their nightly food. This 
unhappy bird always seems to be like the “soul cast into 
outer darkness,” where its piteous cry awakens sympathy. 


Birds of Prey Never Sing 

It is a remarkable fact that no bird of prey ever sings. 
So people who study only the things of this world, those 
who selfishly prey upon their fellows, generally have no 
music in their souls. The finest singer to be found in all the 
winged kingdom is the nightingale. This bird sings at night, 
which fact, it is claimed, gives to its song peculiar charm. 
There must, however, be something extraordinary con- 
nected with it, else poets of all ages would not have written 
of the nightingale’s beautiful song. He who hears it for the 
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first time, if he has any music in his heart, will stand spell- 
bound and listen. Its singing is the most characteristic of 
any bird’s song, it is entirely unlike that of any other. 
However, no birds have musically-arranged melodies, al- 
though many of their strains have been written down, and 
it has been found that most of them have a variety of songs. 
The songs of insects are numerous and varied. We hear 
their noises but fail to appreciate the wondrous rapidity 
of the motion of their wings required to produce them. The 
common house-fly, which, by the way, is said to sing always 
in the key of F, makes 320 vibrations with its wings per sec- 
ond in order to produce a sound, and if this motion con- 
tinues only for one minute, not less than 20,000 vibrations 
of its wings are required. When listening to this thought- 
less, careless insect, after walking into the spider’s parlor, 
one doubts not in the least that it produces 20,000 or more 
vibrations per minute. How right it is that this treacherous 
deceitful, bloodthirsty spider should be voiceless. Can any 
of my readers imagine what a spider’s voice should be? 
Probably all of you will agree that the mosquito is the 
most noted singer; it never fails to arrest attention, and it 
never fails to draw. Mr. Pinch-bug adds his whir and whizz 
to the harmonious drama. The hornet and the bumblebee, 
those tigers of the air, whizz by you and actually make you 
dodge, as if they were pistol balls. It is no wonder the 
bumblebee sings merrily, when he moves from rose to rose. 
In this connection the katydid must not be overlooked. 
What was it that Katy did? It must have been something 
terrible, else it would long ago have ceased telling us that 
“Katy did.” Like slanderers, these tattlers keep themselves 
hidden, but their slandering voices are heard half a mile 
off. Who was Katy anyway? Was she richly dressed in 
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silks and satins, or did she go about in poor and torn gar- - 


ments? Was she meek, or did she act the part of a tom- 
boy? Did she flirt and break some gentleman’s heart, or 
was she disappointed in love? Did she die of a broken 
heart? What was it that Katy did? Should the elephant 
be able to produce a sound as far-reaching in proportion to 
its weight in comparison to the weight of the katy-did, then 
that sound would engirdle the earth seven and one-half 
times. The voice of the slanderous tattlers on poor “Katy- 
did,” is out of all proportion, to other creatures of a similar 
kind. However, the old adage is, “Truth will out.” Thus 
some say, “Katy did,” while others say, “Katy didn’t.” 


Really Merry Fellows 

We must not omit the frogs; it will never do. Do not call 
the frogs croakers, for they are merry fellows, cold-blooded 
though they are. Do not say that a frog’s home is dreary, 
for about him often blooms the pond-lily, while to the 
right and left are beautiful arbors of grass, where he sits 
and sings to his love, “Good night, good night,” and as he 
looks up at the beautiful lilies, he cries, “How white, how 
white.” When the moon rises he tells his lady love that 
there is the moon, the moon, and so Master Frog goes on 
singing until he swells up with love and pride and becomes 
big, and at last is sought by some prowling fellow on ac- 
count of his tender legs. “Then poor Mr. Frog must hang 
up the fiddle and the bow, and must go to the frying pan, 
where all fat frogs go.” 

The barnyard is alivé with interesting and curious voices. 
The poultry, the horses, the cattle, the sheep, and the 
swine, all make sounds and noises in common with their 
kind. However, Jack, the Donkey, the much-abused and 
wickedly despised brute, must not be forgotten in our visit 
to the barnyard. Nature seems to have given to this “beast 
of burden” wonderfully large ears, but without musical 
purposes. Jack begins with a modest whistle, and then 
gradually rises to the top of his voice, and suddenly sinks 
to its lowest depth. He has been honored by poets and 
musicians. Mendelssohn imitated his weird ery in his “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 


LISTEN—THE BELL—II 


By Elsie A. Kleinschmidt, Dayton, Oregon 


Mrs. Carew was home again; this time preparing supper 
when her family returned. The repairing of the fence had 
taken longer than estimated and Mrs. Carew’s absence was 
not known. In such a rugged country it would be queer if 
one was concerned or disquieted when the family was not 
punctual at mealtimes. 

“Hello, Mother,” said Bill, her youngest, “we are a hun- 
gry bunch. Here’s a pail of honey, found a bee tree, the 
swarm died during the winter. Bake a big pan of biscuits, 
hot biscuits and honey, yum, yum. Be sure to fry plenty 
of sausage. Have you plenty of spuds? Canned huckle- 
berries and cream will be just right for a topper.” 

“‘T’ve enough spuds for a dozen hungry boys, and if you 
want cream, young man, you will have to skim the milk 
yourself. I’m tired this evening.” 
| _—s- “Tired, was mother tired and on Sunday?” he mused. 
Mother made it a rule not to work on Sunday—“just what 
must be done?” she would say. 

The supper was over, the large kitchen tidied and silent. 

; ‘In the spacious sitting room a log was burning on the great 

stone hearth. Around it sat the pioneer family, their light 
the burning log. 
“i ‘Did you hear the bell this morning?” queried Mrs. Carew 
of her family. 
a “Yes,” came in a chorus. 
iby “T couldn’t make out what it meant,” said Jim. 
x _ it wasn’t the school bell.” 
“Tt’s a beautiful sounding bell,” said father, “it reminded 
___ me of one I heard back home when I was a lad. I never 
thought I’d hear one like it out here. I stopped my work 
to listen until it ceased to ring and was sorry when it did.” 
2 Mrs. Carew related her day’s experience and joy to her 

- attentive family. “I couldn’t believe Edmund Koeler was 

really here until I saw him,” she said. 

“And I wouldn't if you had not, Mother,” laughingly re- 
plied her husband. 

Easter morn had dawned. Beauty, that God alone can 
make, was over all. The Cascade Range with its snow- 
covered mountains, from behind which the sun would soon 
burst forth like a great pool of melted, glistening gold, 
stood out in bold relief against the eastern sky. The timber 

on the distant foothills was a wall of dark green whose 
tops formed scallops against the horizon. A mist of blue and 
purple hung over the distant valleys. 

The Carew family stood in their yard looking towards 
the east. “Listen—the bell,” and at the same time the great 
ball of gold rose from behind the mountains and burst forth 
in great brilliance spreading beauty over sky and earth 
while the sweet tones of the bell praised God. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
bandiwork.” 

Again Mrs. Carew sat in the little, white church with her 
husband and their three tall sons. Every pew was filled. 
Men sat on the doorstep while others stood outside by the 
opened windows eager to hear. Mothers took their children 
_ on their laps to make more room. The organ sent forth its 
melodious tones and strong, deep voices blended with high, 
clear ones in joyful song. The beauty of joy was on the 
minister’s face when he prayed. He thanked’ God Who 
had led him here to minister unto his own. He told them 
the wondrous story of Christ’s atonement for all mankind, 
His glorious resurrection and His victory over death. 
“Christ is risen, yes, Christ is risen indeed.” 

Men and women sat in reverent silence and attention 
_ feeding their souls with the words of righteousness, seem- 
_ ingly to draw in great draughts of the everlasting water to 
Si. satisfy their spiritual thirst. Mr. Koeler preached as he 
never had before; such inspiration he had never felt although 
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he had preached before vast crowds on other Easter morns. 
“The earth is full of glory, the vales and hills resound with 
gladness, all nature joins to sing the triumph song.” 

A short dedication service followed and Mr. Koeler told 
why the church was here and why he himself had chosen 
this place to work for Christ. “Many of the old friends 
have gone to their. reward, among them dear Aunt Sally 
who gave me a home when I was left an orphan. Her heart’s 
desire for me was an education and to be one of Christ’s 
ambassadors. The opportunity came at last to go east and 
study. When I bade my beloved aunt farewell her tears 
were of joy and sorrow. She stood in the doorway of her 
log cabin waving her white kerchief as I walked down the 
trail, my few possessions in a small valise, whose tell-tale 
age Aunt Sally had covered with some harness dressing. 

“A neighbor took me to the nearest railroad station. Be- 
fore the thick timber would hide me from her view I turned 
to wave once more and sent up a short prayer, ‘Dear God, 
let me come back and preach to dear Aunt Sally.’ I never 
saw her again. 

“After many years of hard study and struggles I reached 
the goal for which Aunt Sally had so fervently prayed. I 
went to a large congregation as an assistant. I became the 
shepherd of the flock after the beloved old pastor had gone 
to life immortal. Several years I labored but some un- 
controlled power was drawing me back to my native coun- 
try. I could not forget Aunt Sally in the doorway, and my 
prayer. That is the reason I am here. God answered a lad’s 
prayer abundantly. I cannot preach to Aunt Sally, but to 
many more for her. 

“The church is built with gift money from friends in the 
East. It stands on ground that is sacred to me, Aunt Sally’s 
old homestead, which was left to me. I have dedicated this 
part to God on this Easter morning. The beautiful bell is 
a special gift from a dear friend. He wished it to be a memo- 
rial to my aunt who sacrificed so much and gave me to 
God’s work. It is a bell worthy to hang in a fine tower but 
has traveled across the continent to grace this little church. 
It will ring every morning when the day is young and every 
evening when the day is done. 

“May those who hear its early morning tones give thanks 
for the new-born day and at eventide, when our western 
sky is brilliant from the rays of the setting sun, thank God 
for what He has done. May the message of the bell ever 
inspire us with new courage and hope.” 

Several years have passed since Mrs. Carew first listened 
to the bell, but its daily message has not failed. O’er the 
hills and through the valleys its sweet, silvery tones fall 
and rise. 

D-i-n-g, d-o-n-g, d-i-n-g, d-o-n-g. 

“TListen—the bell.” 

[THe Enp] 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Tuey laid the Crucified in linen bound— 

His countenance by thorns and soldiers marred— 
Within a darkened tomb while Death stood guard 
Outside the sepulcher, and all around 

The world kept watch before that mournful mound 
Where Pilate’s sentinels securely barred 

With earthly weapons and with boulders hard 
The way of Life to that forbidden ground. 
Although the stone upon the tomb was sealed, 
Although the watch without was made secure, 
The Dead arose from that sepulchral cave, 

And in His resurrection was revealed 

The truth throughout the changing ages sure, 
That Life will triumph in the darkest grave. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


PROPHET, EXPERIMENTER, REFORMER 


Several prominent world [eéaders were under discussior 
by a small group of men at a luncheon fable and of one 
international figure it was said, “He is a prophet.” The man 
sitting opposite replied, “I do not agree with you; he was 
a successful experimenter, but not a prophet.” This second 
man continued, “A prophet is one who is gifted with ability 
to see into the future and foretell what will occur. He thus 
foresees because he is in possession of a gift that makes him 
mystically independent of deductions from reasoning or in- 
terpretations of experiments.” 

“Is not the one practically the equivalent of the other?” 
was asked and answered, “No.” The analyst explained 
further—“A prophet, granted that he is a true seer and not 
a false one, is no more liable to error relative to what will 
happen than is a careful observer subject to mistakes about 
events present and past.” Isaiah could look into the future 
of Israel and foresee the One in Whom would be fulfilled the 
promises made to Abraham and his seed. Lincoln could de- 
clare on the basis of induction—“This country could not 
endure half-slave and half-free.” His was a keen pronounce- 
ment as to the effects of prolonged transgression of a great 
moral principle. Of these there are many which are in the 
form of “wisdom,” proverbs, axioms, but they do not qual- 
ify as prophecy. 

What Was Luther? 

One of the company put to us the query, “Was Martin 
Luther a prophet or an experimenter?” We replied promptly, 
‘Despite the fondness of the church which bears his name 
for him, and despite the enormous movement known as the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, he was neither. Both 
his convictions and the principles he advocated are directly 
traceable either to the Bible or to the study of conditions 
that characterized the decades in which he was active. He 
was not a prophet: he was guided by what had been fore- 
seen and declared in Holy Scripture. To this he did not add 
a line.” On the contrary, he constantly insisted that God’s 
word as recorded in the Old and New Testaments was the 
church’s adequate guide and its protection against those 
who reduced revelation to the level of tradition or claimed 
extraordinary contacts with God’s will. 

Nor can we call Luther an experimenter. He would be 
“flunked cold” in a modern university for his dependence 
on deductions and his lack of engagement in research. He 
was not a discoverer as was Columbus, nor an inventor as 
was Galileo, nor an interpreter of the stars as was Herschel. 
He was exactly what the movement focused about him 
required, a reformer. And do not think the less of him nor 
of his times because he took what had fallen into disuse or 
became corrupted by errors, or had suffered from abuse by 
folk of his day, and re-appointed it to service, cleansed it 
from the overlay of superstition and ignorance, or took it 
away from leaders that either despised it or misused it. We 
need reformers every so often, as well as experimenters and 
interpreters of experience. 


Inspiration for Prophecy 

Has the twentieth century given us prophets? was a final 
question. What the Russians think of Lenin, what Italy 
ascribes to the Duce and quite definitely where Mr. Hitler 
rates among the German population, come inevitably to 
the mind of a reader of current history. Well, none of these 
is a prophet, though each of them has at least a permissive 
place in the destiny of nations. The Scriptural declaration 
about the powers that be is not revoked by the rise of an 
Attila, of a Suleiman, nor of a Napoleon. The combination 
or co-ordination or coincidence of Lenin, Kemal, Mussolini, 
Hitler, Franco, and Gandhi, is unique, but none the less all 


exhibit the reactions of half a dozen types of natiorialism to 
conditions that exist or have existed. 

“You hold that only Holy Scripture contains true proph- 
ecy,” said he who began the conversation. “Exactly,” we 
replied, and we added, “God our Creator gives men and 
women the desire to grow in knowledge that produces in- 
vention and discovery. He endows them with power to learn 
and to reason. But for what is beyond both desire to know 
and power to reason He has provided prophets. Certain 
holy men have spoken as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and in these recent times the Son has revealed to 
us what otherwise we could not know. 


THINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


Pastor F. Eppling Reinartz, in commenting upon the para- 
graphs found in the illustrated supplement of this number 
of THe Lurueran, informed us that pictures suitable for the 
aster Festival do not abound in the shops and collections 
that specialize in photographs and drawings. Pastors of con- 
gregations where they note the difficulty of conveying to 
children the significance of Easter as compared with Christ- 
mas, agree that it is easier to explain our Lord’s birth than 
His resurrection. Perhaps one should expect some such com- 
parison, if for no other reason than the fact that the birth 
of a child and the child’s life can be approached from so 
many human points of view. We can at least point out dif- 
ferences between the Child Jesus and other “beginners” in 
the realm of human life. 

But the resurrection of Jesus is a way of going and not~ 
of coming. Although He showed Himself after being glorified 
several times to the disciples, they could not use the same 
‘standards of comparison that were applicable to His entirely 
earthly experiences. The facts as we have them in the evan- 
gelists’ narratives bear witness to two realities, that of His 
death and that of His being among them on and following 
the third day after the Crucifixion occurred. If one desires 
to take a measure of the difficulty of describing the second 
of the realities, let him compare the detail of the Lord’s ap- 
proach to death as written in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah and the bare angelic announcement—“He is not here; 
He is risen. Why seek ye the living among the dead.” While 
this amply substantiates the occurrence, it does not tell us 
how the Lord looked (beyond His own reference to His 
wounds), nor the nature of His garb, the quality of His 
voice, nor the expression of His eyes. 


Insignificant Symbols 

The ordinary symbols of Easter are so ineffective as to be 
of little aid. The egg or the chrysalis or the flower can be 
used to signify latent life and the fact of complete change 
in visible form, but each of them fails completely to indicate 
a relationship of the divine and the human natures of Christ 
to His divine personality. We personally see so little rele- 
vancy in the Easter bunny or rabbit or whatever the long- 
eared animal is called, as to consider its use as a symbol 
uncomfortably close to irreverence. 

The truth is that which St. Paul stated in his epistle to 
the Corinthians, “But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” One does well to read again the opening chapters 
of this great letter of the apostle and note how He con- 
stantly emphasizes what is spiritual in distinction from what 
is earthly, yet, at the same time, he manages to emphasize 
the connection of the Son of God and the Holy Spirit. Spirit- 
ual discernment is not such a gift to man as will enable him 
to set out on journeys into the realm of the souls of men. 
That sort of super-earthly independence will come later. It. 


ota 


will no doubt give ceaseless opportunity to grow in spiritual 
knowledge when we no longer see as through a glass darkly. 
For the present we have the knowledge bestowed upon us 
by the Scriptures and their employment by the Holy Ghost, 


_ Who calls, enlightens, sanctifies and preserves us in the true 


faith. 
Deceivers Among Us 
We believe it useful to enlarge upon an implication of the 
eall for spiritual discernment which our relationship to our 
Lord implies. It is rather a warning against the endless ap- 


_ pearances of would-be prophets and evangelists, who de- 


clare themselves possessed of a super-abundance of spiritual 
guidance. Some of them are probably self-deceived. Only 
thus can one account for their boldness in claiming to give 
to others wisdom not obtainable by the agencies provided 


_ by the churches in which the Gospel is regularly read, ex- 


pounded and applied. Two marks of misguidance can be 
found in all of them. The first is their insistence that the 
church’s ministry of the Word and Sacraments is insufficient 
and that they are sent of God to make up the deficiency. 
The calm way in which Joseph Smith, Mormonism’s first 
prophet, declared that he alone was aware of what God re- 
quired, is what Barnum would doubtless have called colos- 
sal, unparalleled, prodigious, the only one of its kind on 
earth. One does not easily conceive of God’s damning His 
creatures in such wholesale fashion. 

. The other mark of these sects is their insistence that they 
are farther advanced in the receipt of divine guidance and 
wisdom than are any other. folk. The late Edgar Heyl Delk 
once remarked to the editor, “I am always suspicious of 
these people who claim to have a private wire to the throne 
of divine revelation.” 

Paul was so sure of the one and only Spirit-related, 
Spirit-guided Gospel, that he wrote to the Galatians, “But 
though we or an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.’ We deem his words to be an ever-con- 
tinuing warning to beware of people who claim to have 
special and direct revelations. 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


Our first contact with the phrase was misleading, almost 
deceptive, despite the fact that we had had a lot of relations 
and a few experiences with what we thought was the pub- 
lic. When, however, we were told that the press, the radio, 
and the movies are the mechanisms for “public relations” 
and that writers, broadcasters and makers of movies are the 
mechanists of the craft, we could see that there are dis- 
tinctively modern ideas about reaching that group of people 
whose consensus of ideas is public opinion. When proof was 
brought to us that there are persons and committees to 
whom institutions, enterprises and social movements entrust 
their “public relations” and pay them money for what they 
do, we were again convinced that “the world do move.” 

Evidently a field exists in which those employing the 
press, the film and the radio can provide useful service. One 
finds on inquiry that the various operations have reached 
the stage where several technical terms have been formed 
to express processes or channels of communication or forms 
of activity. 

Another sign of the progress made in developing what one 
might call the science of public relations are planned series 
of statements, stories or pictures, or appeals in behalf of a 
project into which current popular people and ideas have 
been woven, so that patronage of an article or support of an 
idea is stimulated. Thereby public relations take on the 
character of propaganda. Such carefully arranged appeals 
are now numerous. Some of them are forms of winning 
favor for some commodity. As such they are advertisements. 
But political theories are also presented, some of them local 


in their scope, but others originate with agents of interna- 
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tional sentiment. For the latter the governments involved in 
conflicts may commandeer the mechanisms of public rela- 
tions and thus insure deliverance of communications favor- 
able only to themselves. 


PUBLICITY 


The churches have not kept pace so far as we can discern 
with secular enterprises in the use of the press, the radio 
and the movies. The furthest they have gone, with the ex- 
ception of offices in Washington, D. C., is to seek “Publicity.” 
Our United Lutheran Church in America and some of its 
constituent synods have committees on publicity which 
function at conventions and to some extent “the year round.” 
There is also the News Bureau of the National Lutheran 
Council, which serves the entirety of Lutheranism as a news 
gathering and distributing agency. Other denominations 
have similar arrangements to provide what they call pub- 
licity. For reasons not difficult to imagine definite “propa- 
ganda” is not given ecclesiastical recognition, because its 
reputation is not of the best. 

It is our personal conviction that the church has not shown 
such independence as its power would permit with refer- 
ence to the agencies of public relations. It has been too eager 
to have its name and affairs mentioned in the news. A secu- 
lar journal rarely has among its personnel those competent 
by training in ecclesiastical affairs to report a church con- 
vention accurately, nor does it receive from churches as 
such the patronage in circulation and advertising that would 
command prominence. We do not subscribe for our favorite 
newspaper because we are Lutherans but because we desire 
its foreign news, its political views or its special features, 
among them, the funnies. 


At Least Something 

The church’s attitude in the past reminds us of a story of 
the widely publicized Big Bill Thompson of Chicago, who 
is credited with having gotten himself elected Mayor of that 
city by attacking the King of England. They say of him that 
he once greeted a group of reporters with the request—“Be 
sure and say something about me in your papers. I hope it 
will be good, but better bad than nothing.” It could not be 
said that the churches have been quite such easy marks, 
but certainly they have put much importance on getting a 
few columns somewhere in the large dailies. 

The secular journals are not hostile to the churches: the 
average congregation and its pastor do not ordinarily pro- 
duce news. When something of public importance to the in- 
dustrial, social or civic world occurs, it will be given prompt 
publicity. Or if a well organized group shows appreciation 
of journalistic attention, it is likely to be given space and 
prominence. But ordinarily “it is not news.” 

Strangely enough, the churches have not yet drawn the 
logical conclusions from their appreciation of “public rela- 
tions.” They could and should support their own journals. 
We state the situation as it concerns the United Lutheran 
Church’s membership quite bluntly. Any city of the Western 
Hemisphere with a million inhabitants would have one or 
more daily papers devoted to its interests. Our ecclesiastical 
community of believers has more than that number of per- 
sons, and as an organization we are engaged in enterprises 
which an average metropolis might well envy. Right now 
Lutherans need to be “up to the minute” in local and world 
affairs. We are no nearer that place than last week or may- 
be last year. 

And, speaking of imperfect secular reporting, our “daily” 
announces the finding of the mummy of Solomon’s father- 
in-law. We call that very imperfect identification. 


This Week’s Front Cover of THe LuTHERAN quotes the 
last two stanzas of the poem, “O Bells in the Steeple,” by 
Mrs. M. R. Smith. The entire poem is reserved for a later 
issue. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Napoleon’s Dictum, That an army travels on its stomach, 
is having a peculiar illustration in the British and French 
armies at the present time. Some of the British troops will 
eat no pork; these are the Moslems from India, Egypt and 
other points east and south. The same is true of France’s 
Moslem colonials from Africa and the East. Other British 
troops will eat no beef; these are the Hindus, who hold the 
cow sacred as the provider of their chief articles of diet— 
butter, milk and curd. Still other religious groups of India 
are represented in Britain’s colonial forces; these also have 
their special culinary taboos. Respect for the dietary prej- 
udices of these various groups is strictly enjoined upon the 
English soldiers. They are supplied with booklets that 
describe the religious laws that govern their comrades in 
arms. No English soldier may offer food to the Hindu, or 
drink from his canteen, or slaughter a cow in his presence. 
To insure a peaceful carrying out of this program, the 
Indian and other colonial groups in the British and French 
armies are carefully organized on a class- and religious- 
company basis. 


Early in February Franco’s government in Spain restored 
to the Jesuits the wealth confiscated by the late Loyalist 
regime. This was said to be done “to rectify one of the 
most scandalous injustices”; but it was really a generous 
reward for the efficient services rendered by that Order to 
the Nationalist authorities. When the Loyalists confiscated 
the Jesuit property they estimated it at $100,000,000, but 
the Jesuits modestly disclaim this plutocratic insinuation. 
Perhaps they are right at that, for it has just been disclosed, 
when it is safe to say it, that only about one-third of the 
Jesuit possessions ever left their control. They had pru- 
dently arranged beforehand to place the great bulk of their 
holdings in the hands of friendly laymen and corporations, 
who nevertheless walked delicately and _ ingratiatingly 
among the Loyalists. That this generosity is a reward for 
Jesuit cleverness and helpfulness, and not because Franco 
is the white knight in service and devotion to Holy Church, 
is evidenced by the treatment accorded Spain’s Catholic 
Primate, Cardinal Goma y Tomas. When, in a warning pas- 
toral letter to the nation, the Primate said, “In nationalist 
Spain there has not taken place the moral and religious 
reaction which was hoped for . . . hardly five per cent of 
the men and no more than twenty per cent of the women 
go to Mass, or even to confession,” the state censorship 
promptly forbade the publication of the letter in the secular 
press, and even suppressed its reading in the churches or 
elsewhere. This seems to be another empty victory for 
Catholicism, and a very manifest headache which is being 
felt even in this country by faithful Catholics. Again the 
rule holds that dictators never relish the expression of in- 
dependent opinions by the Church, and they never hesitate 
to use the weapons they have themselves forged to silence it. 


That No Nation Lives to itself alone has recently received 
a striking illustration in a statement made concerning our 
own country. First of all the nation is congratulated, 
through the announcement that “no equivalent area in the 
world contains the diversity, quality or richness of metals 
as does the United States.” Nevertheless, in the midst of our 
self-congratulation, we are warned that we are “deficient 
in eight metals which are essential to our defence in case 
of war or attack.” The deficiencies vary from 1 to 50 per 
cent for peace time requirements. Of course, in the event 
of our involvement in war, the needs would be much greater 
and the opportunity to supply the deficiencies would be cor- 
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respondingly lessened. The eight metals cited are tungsten, 
mercury, antimony, manganese, chromium, nickel, tin and 
—strangely enough—aluminum. These and other com- 
modities, like oil, rubber, coal and lumber, are in the fore- 
ground of the reasons for the present world struggles. 
Enormous resources of men and money are being squandered 
to obtain particular advantages by the control of some or 
all of these materials through force. What has become of 
the common sense of nations which have abandoned the 
sane way of good will in barter to take up with the uncer- 
tainties of battle? 


Apropos of the Struggle for “living room,” a recent state- 
ment by the celebrated Arctic explorer, Dr. Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson, affords particular interest. He believes that the 
desired goal of world peace lies in the development of “the 
vast unexplored natural resources” that lie in the great 
Northern areas. Here there are vast stretches of territory 
that have been found to be “easily habitable by white men.” 
These stretches contain much arable land, abundance of 
treasure in minerals and timber, and have not been settled 
or even explored by white men. Stefansson offers the ex- 
amples of Russia and Finland, as nations that have made 
large conquests in these supposed wastes, and have profited 
enormously by their exploitation of these sub-Arctic re- 
sources. Dr. Stefansson’s argument is no doubt valid, but 
unhappy; for peace is emphatically absent at present in that 
very region and between the two nations named as profiting. 
Evidently peace does not depend upon “living room” and 
material resources, but rather upon a state of national mind, 
of political ideologies, and even more on a strongly moral 
sense of honesty with respect to the rights of man, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 


“A Life for a Life’ Has recently (February 22) had a 
curious demonstration in Bolivia. Some time ago Francisco 
Mamani and Julio Zegarra took the law into their own 
hands in a moment of rage. They caught Domingo Quispe 
just after he had robbed Mamani and set fire to Zegarra’s 
house. They lynched him on the spot and were caught at 
it. The courts had no difficulty in establishing their guilt. 
However, Bolivia’s criminal law provides that only one may 
be put to death for a single murder, no matter how many 
may have participated in the crime. So the official “amfora 
reos” (criminal vase) was brought forth, and presented to 
the guilty pair for the drawing of the lot. Mamani drew the 
“black ball” and was executed, while his partner in the 
crime will continue to live—in prison. Bolivia interprets 
the old Hebrew statute with strictly fundamental literalism. 


The Justification of Recourse to violence has reached a 
strange and ominous pitch when an American newspaper 
deliberately advocates it. A Maryland paper, the Worcester 
Democrat, having as editor a former college professor, so 
far lost its sense of fitness and public duty as to advocate 
lynch law. It sought to arouse the citizens around Stockton, 
on the Eastern Shore, to take the law into their own hands 
by force. This rabble-rousing seems to have been partic- 
ularly ill-advised and ill-timed, because the legal author- 
ities were competently handling the situation in defence of 
the public safety and honor. It is true that the occasion of 
this display was a truly heinous crime, but corresponding 
violence and lawlessness are neither a wise reaction nor a 
cure for the ill. Unhappily we are living in a time’ when 
the strain of unadjusted conditions has been mounting for 
too many years of unnecessary depression, and many of the 
remedies proffered to relieve the strain have indulged in 
denunciation of the powers that be. The answer, however, 
is not in rage, but in reflection; in intelligent obedience and 
co-operation, not in capricious destruction of the legal and 
moral safeguards that have been built up through the wis- 
dom and experience of generations. 
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SONGS IN THE NIGHT 


By Mrs. S. D. Daugherty, Philadelphia, Pa. 


into the dark .. . alone. 

In the daytime the light of the sun blots out the universe 

from our view. The earth and its luminary appear to be its 

_ sole occupants. The affairs of our little planet dominate our 
lives. But when darkness falls it is different. The far-flung 
_ universe becomes visible in its mystery and its majesty. 
’ It is peopled with countless shining orbs. We can look far 
; out into its depths. We behold the most magnificent motion 


i 
j _ WueEn night comes I like to steal away for awhile .. . out 
- 
4 


picture ever produced. Slowly, in majestic splendor, the 
; heavens are moving westward. The starry procession rises 
__ in the east, marches across the sky and passes to its setting 
in the west—blue and yellow and red stars, double and 
‘ _ triple stars, stars in groups and clusters, stars in streams, 
stars in galaxies, all proclaiming a great truth: law and 
order reign in the universe. 
" If the indescribable grandeur of the universe is breath- 
_ taking, its incomprehensible vastness is staggering. The 
__ nearest planet is twenty-six million miles away, the near- 
est star twenty-seven trillion. Brilliant Vega is six times 
farther. Spica, the pure white spring star, is so remote we 
cannot grasp its distance. That lacy white scarf thrown 
across the heavens, the Milky Way, is a galaxy consisting 
of millions of suns—the system to which our own sun be- 
longs. Its diameter is 100,000 light-years across—and light 
travels at the inconceivable speed of six trillion miles a 
year. The famous Andromeda Nebula, a hazy wisp of light, 
‘is another galaxy, like our Milky Way, 900,000 light-years 
/ from us. Billions of stars—and amid emptiness! 
Time ... Space .. . Immensity . . . Omnipotence .. . 
DEITY! 
In the presence of creation’s splendor and power one has 
a sense of mental and spiritual exaltation. We dwell on this 
earth but we live in the universe. We are a part of it. The 
same basic chemical elements found in the sun and earth, 
in man’s body and brain, are present in the farthest star. 
The same “building blocks,” infinitesimal atoms of ninety- 
two varieties, are used throughout the infinite structure. 
Energy radiates from those distant suns—light waves which 
carry a message that man can read. Some of those mys- 
terious visitants from inter-stellar space, the cosmic rays 
which bombard the earth continually, pass through our 
bodies every second of time, with a physiological effect not 
yet determined by science. 


The Gazer’s Queries 
Maker of heaven and earth... one God .. . one universe. 
“We live and move and have our being in Him” in His 
universe now .. . and forever! 


The stars will live a million years, 
A million years and a day, 

But God and I shall live and love, 
When the stars have passed away. 


What is the meaning and purpose of it all? Those glitter- 
_ ing stars are flaming suns like our own, only much larger— 
hot gaseous bodies on which life is impossible. Do they, 
like our sun, have planetary bodies revolving around them? 
_ If so, are their planets inhabited? With what kind of beings? 
Are they sinless? Are they a different order of creation 
from earth-dwellers? How does God reveal Himself to them 
—in what form or guise? Why did He ordain this globe 
to be the scene of the mightiest drama of the ages: the 
Creation, Fall, and Redemption of Man? 
__As to other inhabited worlds, the latest theories of some 
of the best known explorers of space is that planets are very 
rare in the universe, and that even in our own solar system 
our globe is the only one of nine planets habitable. And 
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there are indications of a changing attitude toward the whole 
question of man’s place in the cosmic scheme. In the light 
of the stupendous size of the universe and the fall of the 
claim that the earth was its center, man apparently shrank 
into insignificance. Of late some leading scientists have 
advanced the theory that, on scientific grounds, man and 
this earth may both be wnique in this universe! A few 
years ago Dr. Curtis, the eminent astronomer, said: 

“To think there are no other thinking creatures in other 
planets seems like a waste of a good universe. But human 
and creative thinking is so outstandingly the most phe- 
nomenal thing in it, that we might just as reasonably sup- 
pose that man is unique.” 

And the great physicist, Pupin, in an interview shortly 
before his death gave this significant testimony: “The soul 
is the greatest thing in the whole universe, the highest 
product of God’s creative energy. The’ law of continuity and 
the general scientific views of the universe tend to strengthen 
our belief that it goes on existing and developing after 
death. Everything that happens in the universe is for a 
Selina and that purpose is the development of the human 
soul.” 


The Bible’s Answers 


To these questions the Bible gives the only authoritative 
clue to an answer. It is not for us to know the secret of the 
differentiation between the spiritual and the material uni- 
verse. The one may impinge upon the other in a way of 
which we cannot dream. But there are references in the 
Book to other orders of beings in the universe—hints of 
“invisible” powers and principalities. There is the hierarchy 
of heaven; there are hosts of angels; there are the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and of the redeemed of earth’s mul- 
titudes; sad to say, there are fallen angels and lost men. 

This earth is unique in the universe, according to Bible 
history. Here God has been working out an eternal purpose 
and plan. After long ages—periods in Genesis—it was fitted 
to be the home of a race of human beings: man, “a little 
lower than the angels”; man, free, responsible, immortal; 
man, ever searching after God and yet blind to His man- 
ifestations; man, reaching out to comprehend his environ- 
ment even to atoms in the stars; man, whom the Creator has 
permitted to discover many of the secrets of the universe; 
man, capable of rising to the highest heights, or of sinking 
to the lowest depths; man, erring, impenitent, rebellious, 
sinful. Patiently God dealt with him down through the 
centuries. Then, in a crucial period of its history, He gave 
to this race a final and complete revelation of Himself: a 
Being unique in the universe, a God-man, Jesus the Christ. 
Only One, both divine and human, could be a common 
denominator between God and man. Only a divine Saviour 
could reconcile a just God and a sinful world. So God in 
Jesus Christ dwelt on this particular planet in a human 
body for a season—mystery of mysteries to men and 
angels! 

The human soul is unique in the universe. Jesus flashed 
forth His estimate of the worth of the human personality 
in the startling question: What will it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world—the universe itself—and lose his own 
soul? To Him the human soul was so unique, so precious, 
that He was willing to pay the ultimate price for its redemp- 
tion. He went to the Cross, because it was the only way. 

A Star ...A Choir of Angels ...a Manger ...a Child 

. . a Person Who lived as no man ever lived and spake as 
no man ever spake... and then... 

A Cross ... an Empty Tomb ...a Risen Lord ...a 
Timeless Redeemer of individual souls . . . mankind’s most 
precious Possession ... the Central Figure of its history ... 
The Christ pre-eminent in the universe, material and spir- 
itual ... the eternal Revealer of God! 

Could there be another world in God’s universe with such 
a Gospel! 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


EASTER 


“WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG 
THE DEAD? ... HE IS RISEN.” 


“I AM HE THAT LIVETH, AND WAS 
DEAD; AND BEHOLD I AM ALIVE 
FOR EVERMORE AMEN.” 


Jesus lives! Thy terrors now 
Can no more, O death, appal us; 
Jesus lives! by this we know 
Thou, O grave, canst not enthral us. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal; 
This shall calm our trembling breath, 
When we pass its gloomy portal. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! for us He died; 
Then, alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart may we abide. 
Glory to our Saviour giving. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! our hearts know well 
Nought from us His love shall sever; 
Life nor death, nor powers of hell 
Tear us from His keeping ever. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! to Him the throne 
Over all the world is given; 
May we go where He is gone, 
Rest and reign with Him in heaven. 
Alleluia! Amen. 
—Tr. Frances E. Cox. 
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By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


HE IS RISEN—FOR ME 


LittteE Eleanor Dryden in her bright 
blue Easter dress and bonnet was going 
to church services with her father. Care- 
fully she avoided the little muddy places 
in the walk, for her dainty white kid shoes 
were new, as were her white kid gloves. 
On the top of her little blue bonnet bobbed 
ever so slightly a small bunch of white 
silk violets. In one hand she carried a 
little white prayer book, and in the other 
a beautiful and fragrant Easter lily. 

“Little Eleanor is a picture of loveliness 
this glad Easter morning,” thought her 
father as he looked down into her sweet 
face when she talked to him. But the 
most beautiful thing about little Eleanor 
was not her shoes, nor her dress, nor her 
bonnet, nor even her pretty face. Do you 
know what it was? It was the beautiful 
love in her heart. Eleanor loved every- 
body, and so everybody loved her, That 
is why she was always happy. 

As she walked to church on this Easter 
morning she was so full of joy that her 
face smiled all the way. Once she said: 

“Father, I wish I knew of someone who 
would like this lily.” 

“But, my dear, you have already given 
them all away. This is the only one left. 
Keep it for yourself.” 

“There are more at home, Father. And 
always there are lots of them on the altar 
at church. I’d like someone to have this 
who doesn’t know that ‘He is risen to- 
day.’ »” 

No sooner had she spoken than across 
the avenue dashed Billy Brown, a news- 
boy. His worn cap was pushed back from 
his forehead, showing a pair of black eyes 
and a freckled nose. 

“My last paper, mister,” he called, hold- 
ing a crisp News toward the tall man, but 
looking into the smiling face of the little 
girl. 

“Yes, yes, I want a paper,’ said Mr. 
Dryden, handing the boy a dime. Then 
Eleanor gave him her Easter lily saying: 

“This is Easter. Christ is risen today. 
Come to church with us and hear the 
beautiful story.” : 

“T was never to church, and I would not 
know how to act, nor what to do.” 

“You don’t need to do anything ’cept 
listen. Come along and sit with us. There 
will be lovely music.” 

“Then I'll go,” agreed Billy. By the side 
of little Eleanor he walked, carrying the 
fragrant lily in his hand. 

Inside the church how warm and com- 
fortable it was! How soft the cushioned 
pews felt to Billy’s tired little body. How 
fragrant the flowers, and the music! Never 
had Billy listened to anything so full of 
love and joy! 

In simple words, so that Billy could un- 
derstand, the pastor told the story of 
Christ’s resurrection. And all the while 
Billy kept saying to himself, “He is risen; 
He is risen; He is risen—for me.” As they 
left the church he said to his new-found 
friends with childish enthusiasm: 
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“Ain’t it wonderful that He is risen—for 
me?” But before either Eleanor or her 


father could answer, a great car rushed 


down upon them. Quickly Billy threw | 


himself between Eleanor and the machine, 
just in time to save her from being hit by 
the wheels. 
thrown to the pavement. Eleanor ran 
quickly to the little hero, while her father 
gathered the limp figure in his arms. 

Presently he stirred, tried to open his 
eyes, and said faintly: 

“Is she hurt?” 


But in saving her, he was — 


“Eleanor is all right, my boy, but you, — 


I fear, are badly injured,’ replied Mr. — 


Dryden. 

“Soon be all right,” murmured the little 
fellow, as they carried him tenderly to a 
waiting taxi. 

“The hospital,” said Mr. Dryden to the 


driver. Soon Billy was lying on a clean ~ 


white cot with a sweet-voiced nurse and 


two doctors bending over him. 

After a while he grew very cold and 
quiet. Then he heard the choir singing, 
“He is risen.” Again he heard the pastor 
telling the sweet story—‘He is risen, He 
is risen, He is risen today.” His thin 
fingers tightened over the lily in his bruised 
hand, 
words: “He is risen, He is risen, He is 
risen—for me.” 

Little Eleanor stood by his cot. 

“Tt is all my fault. I asked you to go 
to church with us. And you have been 
badly hurt to save me,” she cried. 

“No, no, no,’ he whispered. “But for 
you I’d never have known that He is risen 
—for me!”—The Olive Leaf. 


“LO, I AM WITH YOU 
ALWAY” 


By Pearl H. Campbell 


TuoucH the bells of Easter have rung 
out right merrily in the March sunshine, 
though our hearts have echoed to their 
rhythm, there was still an undercurrent 
of sorrow robbing the day of its full and 
perfect content. 

“Christ is risen,” we say, “and there is 
peace—but—” Then before our minds 
there flashes a vision of Europe in its 
awful desolation. The confusion of peace 
seems worse than the turmoil of war. 

We thought that when the World War 
was over the millennium would come. Yet 
the gaunt specters of starvation, anarchy, 
terrorism, and misrule which loom upon 
the horizon seem more formidable than 
ever. 

The tomb is empty. Christ is risen, 
Death is conquered. Yet to our fearful 
hearts the cross on Calvary casts its 
shadow over the brightness of the day. So 
the Easter message for this morning of 
foreboding is peculiarly that which Christ 
gave to the eleven alone with Him in the 
mountain stillness, where the everlasting 
hills gave their benediction to the fearful 


and again came the wonderful. 


hearts of men, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,” for “I 
_ will not leave you comfortless.” 


One hears the tender rebuke, “Oh, ye 


wf little faith, wherefore did ye doubt? 
‘The cries of My little ones have not fallen 
on deaf ears. I was with your sons when 
they yielded up their brave young lives 
on the battlefields. They saw the nail- 
prints in My hands and, dying, were un- 
afraid.” He will be with us until “our 
race has run its course and the wide 
firmament is rolled together like a scroll.” 

We stand at the beginning of a new era, 
the genesis of a world whose chaos of con- 
flicting thought is paralleled only by that 
“period when the earth was without form 
and void. We are told that the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters 
and order came out of confusion. 

And through the long ages from the sac- 
rifice on Calvary to the crucifixion of the 
past years we see that this has always been 
true. God has prevailed. And in His 
‘promise let us be content.’ 

—The Young Churchman. 


EASTER EVEN 


‘THERE is nothing more that they can do 
For all their rage and boast: 

Caiaphas with his blaspheming crew, 
Herod with his host; 


Pontius Pilate in his judgment hall, 
Judging their Judge and his, 
‘Or he who led them all and passed them 
all, 
Arch-Judas with his kiss. 


"The sepulchre made sure with ponderous 
stone, 
Seal that same stone, O priest: 
It may be thou shalt block the Holy One 
From rising in the east. 


‘Set a watch about the sepulchre 
To watch on pain of death: 
"They must hold fast the stone if One 
should stir 
And shake it from beneath. 


sGod Almighty, He can break a seal, 
And roll away a stone: 
‘Can grind the proud in dust who would 
not kneel, 
And crush the mighty one. 
—Christina Rosetti. 


THE THINGS UNSEEN 


No one doubts the coming of spring with 
‘the singing birds and the flowers, or the 
-summer with its fruits and grasses. These 
‘are the works of God. In preparing the soil 
and planting the seeds we are showing our 
faith in His works. We easily believe that 
‘God works in nature. Why do we ever 
-doubt His power to help in our seasons of 
‘unbelief, temptation, and sorrow? He is 
the same loving God working in the heart 
of nature and in the hearts of men. In 
nature He feeds the humblest of His crea- 
tures, many of them invisible to us. For 
human life He makes ample provision. 

_ Christ reminds us that man shall not live 


‘by bread alone but by every word that 


-proceedéth from the mouth of God. Have 
faith in thyself before God. Like the seed 


_ seatalogues, the Scriptures tell us how to 
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plant, how to cultivate, and picture the 
harvests. In the morning sow thy seed 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand, 
for thou canst not tell whether this or that 
shall prosper, or whether both shall prove 
alike good. And the optimism of this verse 
should inspire us to be faithful fellow- 
workers with God, and give us the faith 
that is the evidence of things unseen. 
—By Charles L. White, D.D. 


THE FIRST ON EASTER DAY 
A Might-have-been Story 
By Susanne Alice Ranlett 


CiLose by the new tomb in the garden 
where Jesus was laid on Good Friday grew 
a rose tree. Among its fragrant, glowing 
red roses on Easter Even a pair of turtle- 
doves went to rest nestling side by side. 

Now birds waken early, when the first 
faint shadowy grey comes into the night 
darkness, long before the rose of sunrise 
flushes the sky. So in the dim first dawn 
of Easter Day the turtledoves opened their 
bright eyes to see wonders in the garden. 
Suddenly appeared a shining angel, brush- 
ing a shower of glittering dew from the 
red rose tree as he swept by and lifted 
his strong hands to roll away the great 
stone from the door of the tomb. The 
doves were not afraid of angels. They 
were accustomed to wings. 

Then clad in glistening white out from 
the dark there came One all radiant and 
glorious. 

“It is He,” cooed softly one dove to his 
mate. “The greatly loving One Who is our 
Master.” 

Birds know their friends, and especially 
their greatest Friend, Who is also their 
Maker and Who has told us that the least 
of little birds are remembered in heaven 
and cannot fall to the ground without the 
knowledge of the heavenly Father Who 
cares for them. 

And these turtledoves had often gath- 
ered grains of fallen wheat in the fields 
where Jesus walked with His disciples, and 
with keen ears they had noted the love in 
His voice, and with keen eyes they had 
seen the love in His face. 

So the bird cooed to his mate: “It is the 
greatly loving One. He looks more beau- 
tiful and loving than ever. Come, let us 
sing our praises to Him.” 

The two birds spread their pale wood- 
brown wings. Their breasts were drenched 
with dew, as they burst out from the heart 
of the red rose tree and, circling around 
the head of the Risen One, crooned their 
low, sweet song, the first of His creatures, 
except the angel from heaven, to greet 
the Lord on Easter Day. 

When He lifted His scarred hands they 
flew straight into them and nestled there, 
rejoicing in His tender touch. 

“Tio those that have shall be given,” He 
said. 

And to the confiding little birds He gave 
still more of trustful love; and, as He 
stroked their satin-smooth heads and vel- 
vety, black-collared necks, a slender silvery 
line of pure white appeared, outlining the 
glossy dark collar and marking the gentle 
little birds with an outward sign of their 
share in the brightness of Easter, when 
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they were the first of the family of earth 
to welcome Him. 
—The Young Churchman. 


ALONE 
By Edith H. Shaw 


I THINK it must have hurt Him worse 
Than being crucified, 

That none could stay awake with Him 
The night before He died; 


That one of the twelve whom He had loved 
Had now become so base, 

That He would sell Him to His death, 
And then would kiss His face; 


That one of the few most close to Him, 
Would three times deny 

That he had ever known the Lord, 
And then repent and cry; 


That none but foes were close along 
Calvary’s stony road, 

A stranger helping Him to bear 
His cruel, heavy load. 


THAT WONDERFUL EASTER 


Ir 1s toward evening of Easter Day, the 
first Easter Day, when Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead, and these two men have 
been walking along talking to each other 
about how disappointed they are because 
Jesus is dead. How can they bear it! 

While they are talking someone comes 
and walks with them and asks’ them why 
they are so sad, and they tell Him about 
it. He explains to them from their own 
Bible about Jesus’ death, and they are so 
comforted by all that He says that when 
they come to their village of Emmaus they 
cannot bear to say good-by to this kind 
and wise man, so they point to the house 
and beg Him to stay with them that night. 

The two men set some food on the table, 
for they are tired and hungry. Can you 
see them putting out the best they have— 
some barley cakes, a few fresh figs or 
dates, and a cluster of grapes? 

Jesus sits down, but still they do not 
know Him. But when He takes one of the 
barley cakes in His hands—those hands 
that broke the little lad’s cakes and fed 
five thousand beside the lake one day— 
and blesses it and gives it to the two men, 
at once they know Him. Of course it is 
their Lord! But while they are exclaiming 
with joy He is gone—just vanishes away! 

“Oh,” they ery, “why didn’t we know 
Him before when He talked to us on the 
way, and our hearts were so comforted! 
No one could talk like that but our Mas- 
ter! We must return to Jerusalem and tell 
the good news to the others!” 

Back they hurry, but they find the eleven 
disciples as excited as they are, for before 
they can get a chance to tell their story 
the disciples begin to tell them how Jesus 
has appeared to Simon Peter that day, and 
they are all so full of surprise and joy 
that they all talk at once! And while they 
are exclaiming, Jesus is suddenly right 
there with them in that upper room which 
they had locked so tightly! And He holds 
up His hands with the nail-prints in them 
and says, “Peace be unto you!” 

—Apples of Gold, 
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Victory Over the Grave 


Jesus Experiences a Strange Triumph Over Death 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 27: 57—28: 6. The Sunday School Lesson for March 24 


Jesus did not give up till the last enemy 
was overcome. “Death is the last enemy 
to be stopped.” Jesus’ final victory was 
marked by His triumph over death. No 
sepulcher could retain Him. His body came 
forth from its burial place; He was alive 
again. That victory marked Jesus as 
unique. To none but to Him was given 
power to conquer death and the grave. 

But to what end was such a victory? 
Why not be content to let death end all 
and the grave be the final covering up of 
all that once was Jesus? His human 
enemies conquered Him. His conquering 
power asserted itself in overcoming death. 
Today we think of Jesus, not as a victim 
of death, but as the Lord of life. Our 
Easter renews and emphasizes Jesus’ 
strange victory over death. It holds be- 
fore us the basis of the certainty of resur- 
rection. Our faith clings to this assur- 
ance. The Gospel has stability because 
Jesus, crucified, dead, and buried “is 
risen,” to die no more but to abide as the 
living Lord. 

We have become so used to Easter. It 
is a climax of each year, especially in 
church plans, and, for many, in church 
attendance. For weeks there has been a 
gradual approach to this great festival. Our 
minds have been directed along the way 
to the Cross. Our thoughts have been 
turned to our sins and the offer of for- 
giveness if we repent, confess, and exer- 
cise faith. But this has been annually our 
experience. It is far too easy for us to 
consider Easter as a mountain peak that 
we have climbed with zeal and faithful- 
ness, but, having reached the top, we slip 
back quickly into a lowel level, which for 
many is a plane of indifference. 


Buried 


It is shocking to think what would have 
become of Jesus’ body had not two secret 
disciples buried it. Pilate granted permis- 
sion to an influential Jew to have the body. 
This was Joseph of Arimathea. He was 
joined by Nicodemus. These two men of 
standing threw off their secrecy as Jesus’ 
disciples and openly showed their concern 
for Him. In respect for Him they defied 
Jesus’ foes after His death. However, 
Luke records that “this councillor, a good 
man and righteous, had not consented to 
their counsel and deed.” He was another 
thoughtful Jew who was looking for the 
kingdom of God, and secretly believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah. He, like Nicodemus, 
had delayed too long open allegiance to 
Jesus. They could not rejoice the heart of 
Jesus by openly confessing faith in Him. 
His untimely, unjust, tragic death impelled 
them to courageous proof of their belief 
in Him. 

There probably was nothing extra- 
ordinary about the burial of Jesus. There 
was nothing illegal about it; they had 
Pilate’s consent. Joseph’s appropriating his 
own new, rock-hewn tomb for the purpose 
merely indicated great devotion. Ap- 


parently there was no other tomb avail- 
able. Details of burial were carried out. 
These men finished their love task and 
departed. In contrast with these rich men 
of standing and influence, two women of 
no wealth or social prominence are named. 
But these women were happy in realizing 
that while Jesus yet lived they had proved 
their love and loyalty to Him. 


Safeguarded 


Who would think of disturbing Jesus’ 
tomb? Why did the chief priests and 
Pharisees ask for special protection of the 
tomb lest His body be taken away? They 
had put Jesus out of the way. They were 
gloating over their victory. His lips were 
silenced. No more could He interfere with 
their doings. They were in no more danger 
of His turning the common people against 
them by exposing their hypocrisy. What 
they feared was that some of His words 
at which they had jeered would at least 
seem to be true. He had said that His 
death and burial would be followed in 
three days by His living again. While 
boastfully denying any credence in this 
statement, they hinted that they might be 
seriously embarrassed if His disciples 
opened the grave, took the body away, 
and claimed that He had risen. Pilate did 
not take sides as believing or not believ- 
ing what Jesus had said. He prudently 
granted the request of the Jews and 
allowed a guard to watch the tomb. Added 
precaution was taken by sealing the tomb 
with some kind of signet-stamped wax to 
lessen the danger of having it tampered 
with. (Verse 65 may be explained as 
Pilate’s refusal to grant a special Roman 
guard. He threw the matter back on the 
chief priests, telling them to go about their 
business, use the temple guard, and do the 


THINK OF THESE 


WE believe many are secretly disciples 
of Jesus who find it prudent to delay con- 
fessing Him openly. 


Even the foes of Jesus cannot escape the 
the truth of His words; they must believe 
Him in spite of their attitude toward Him. 


Jesus is our living Lord. If we believe 
this, we must prove it by being His faith- 
ful subjects. 


The Easter message is old now, but it 
continues to bring joy to believers. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Sepulcher Sealed. Matthew 27: 57-66. 

T. The Triumph Over Death. Matt. 28: 1-10. 

W. The Resurrection Gospel. I Corinthians 
15: 1-11. 

Th. The Resurrection Hope. I Corinthians 
15: 12-19. 

F. The Resurrection Joy. Psalm 118: 14-24. 

Sat. Enduring Through Christ. II Timothy 
2: 1-12. 

S. Conquering Through Christ. Rom. 8: 31-39. 
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best they could about making the grave 
secure. Pilate had been worried enough 
about Jesus, and it did not concern him 
what He taught or what was done about 
His body. He had allowed honorable burial 
for the body, though Jesus had died as a 
common criminal. Why should he be an- 
noyed further in the matter?) 


Resurrected 


On this word our interest centers. Jesus 
coming from the tomb alive is the chief 
fact of this record. His burial was rather 
incidental, but His resurrection was essen- 
tial; our Christianity would not have be- 
come a world force had not Jesus lived 
again after His death and burial. 

The fact of the resurrection is well at- 
tested. The report of the Marys who vis- 
ited the tomb early on the first day of the 
week stands as proof. This was not a con- 
cocted story to deceive people. Had it 
been, its falseness would have been ex- 
posed long before the gospels were writ- 
ten. It would have been no less than folly 
for the writers of the gospels to make up 
the story of the resurrection. There were 
yet too many living who had been in and 
around Jerusalem for them to tolerate any 
such senseless fraud as the resurrection 
story. The details as given were not such 
as would be woven into an imagined story. 
We accept the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus, just as we do the other recorded 
facts of His life. More than that, the power 
of the resurrection story could not have 
been maintained had there not been truth 
in it. While it is unwise to turn to argu- 
ment to prove the resurrection of Jesus, 
we can follow the example of the angel 
who said to the women, lest they doubt, 
“Come, see.” 


THE WOMEN AT THE 
TOMB 


THE experiences of these women deserve 
attention. Moved by love, they planned 
customary honor for the body of their 
Lord. Respecting the Sabbath law, they 
did not visit the tomb till the morning 
after the Jews’ Sabbath. Carrying their 
spices they started “very early,” but were 


~ worried about the stone that closed the 


tomb. What hope had they of having it 
rolled away? On the face of it, was not 
their journey futile? How could they have 
access to the body of Jesus in the fast- 
closed tomb? 

Arriving at the garden where the tomb 
was, in which they had seen the body of 
Jesus buried, startling experiences began. 
First they saw that the stone was rolled 
away. They dared approach the tomb and 
enter it. Facing the opened tomb, their 
minds might have turned hysterical, and 
they might have relapsed into hopeless 
discouragement. The angel’s message as- 
sured them that their quest was in vain 
as far as honoring the body of Jesus was 
concerned. But the news was given them 
that He was not there, for He was risen. 

They were asked to recall what Jesus 
had told them when with them in Galilee. 
Putting it all together the women were 
impelled to hasten to the disciples and 
other followers of Jesus and begin telling 
the fact that Jesus’ body was not in the 
tomb, but that He was again alive. 


| 
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~The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


When you ask 


“Why should you say that this is any 
more strategic an hour in American Mis- 
sions than any other since America was 
discovered?” 


I make bold to reply: For the reason that 
there are more unsaved and unchurched 
people in our country today than ever be- 
fore in its history. The church in our 
country is not increasing its efforts in pro- 
portion to the increase in population; and 
in addition the large number of indifferent 
members on the membership roll of the 
average congregation in comparison with 
the active members seems to be growing 
larger. This offers a potential home mis- 
sion field in itself and within each con- 
gregation’s home circle, without reference 
to the unchurched group outside of the 
congregation’s family. Then again, so many 
people have become tired of playing with 
the “husks of religion” and have seen so 
many of their “pet bubbles” burst that 
increasing numbers of people are really 
desirous to listen to what the church really 
has to offer. 


“What about the strategy of the hour 
so far as the work of your Board is con- 
cerned ?”’ 


This question offers an opportunity to 
call attention to the fact that the Board 
of American Missions could plant a prom- 
ising church every week for years to come, 
even now, if the United Lutheran Church 
would furnish the men qualified to under- 
take home mission work in this new day, 
and would furnish the means to support 
this work. When the Board of American 
Missions was formed in 1926 the choicest 
policies which had been developed in the 
former General Council, General Synod 
and United Synod South were selected 
for further development and proper ap- 
plication to the constantly changing needs 
of the day. In other words, the Board is 
ready to meet in a strategic way the needs 
of the hour with the necessary men and 
means, which, of course, must be furnished 
by the parent church. 

In probing deeper you ask, 


“What improvements in method have 
been made in the work of your Board 
during the past five years?” 


The Board not only holds its ears to the 
ground to sense every form of vital need 
calling for help in expanding its specific 
program, but also lifts its eyes Godward 
to sense His direction, and thus finds itself 
able to apply its flexible methods to every 
changing condition: Specific instances of 
improvement in method are plans in- 
stituted for the training of our present 
missionary force and the “missionaries in 
prospect” through training schools and 
friendly counsel on the occasion of field 


_ visits for the former group, and survey and 


canvass assignments and the offer of a 
clinical year for post-graduate study for 
the latter group; the improvement made 
from time to time in the required reports 


THE STRATEGIC HOUR 
FOR MISSIONS IN 
AMERICA 


Acts 1: 6-8 


[Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D., is the assistant 
executive secretary cf the Board of American 
Missions. With two brothers in the ministry he 
inherits from a sainted father, the late John 
A. W. Kirsch, D.D., a deep love for the Church 
and a great devotion to its missionary program. 
His co-operation has been given cheerfully in 
the presentation of this topic. It is in intez- 
view form.] 


from the field for the purpose of placing 
one’s hand on the pulse of the congrega- 
tional life; the analysis made of the con- 
tributor’s lists furnished by each mission 
congregation receiving aid on salary; the 
formation of a new department of Re- 
search and Survey; the provisions made for 
a housing plan as soon as a new field has 
been properly approved; providing Board 
missionaries for special assignments. I could 
go on indefinitely, pointing out other im- 
provements in methods, some of which 
are still in an experimental stage; others 
of which have merited their retention as 
permanent parts in the Board’s program 
of work. However, the chief importance 
is in the spirit actuating the work. 


Replying to the question, 


“Do you feel that your Board meas- 
ures the value of its work too much on 
the basis of numbers and finances?” 


I am certain that our Board is well aware 
of the fact that there is a snare in num- 
bers. Full and complete statistics, giving 
all the facts and figures necessary to help 
give a picture of a mission field cannot 
possibly give the complete picture. It is 
impossible to count the cost of a soul won 
in labors or in dollars. No field is ever 
discontinued until an exhaustive re-sur- 
vey has been made, and unless provision 
has been made for the spiritual care of the 
people enrolled as members. 


“What steps are you taking as a Board 
in order to have better trained men to 
place in your missions?” 


This has been answered at least partly 
above. I have heard that one of the syn- 
odical Home Mission Committees is se- 
riously considering the desirability of find- 
ing a way to establish a Chair on Home 
Missions in one of the seminaries. Our 
colleges and seminaries have the primal 
responsibility to equip men thoroughly 
trained for work in every sphere of the 
church’s activities. However, practical ex- 
perience is needed in addition to the in- 
struction offered, and that the Board is 
attempting to supply in its summer schools 
and in the opportunities offered a limited 
number of men each year for special clin- 
ical training. 


“What are ‘trouble shooters’ ?” 


If I understand your question correctly, 
you have reference to a group of experi- 


enced Board missionaries who have been 
called by the Board for special service in 
critical situations. The Board has a num- 
ber of these men and they have rendered 
valiant service. At first there were some 
questions regarding this “departure from 
accustomed ways.’ Now this type of work 
has been so helpful in meeting trouble- 
some situations that the call for this type 
of service is beyond the Board’s ability to 
satisfy. One of these “special service” 
missionaries was assigned to a field which 
had been practically “sold” by its pastor 
to another church body, and was rescued 
for our church. Another field was in the 
grip of a mercenary-immoral-political 
combine, and was floundering precariously. 
The missionary assigned to this task en- 
tered a veritable lion’s den, to put it 
mildly, and with God’s help brought order 
out of chaos and saved a congregation from 
shipwreck. Another congregation seemed 
to be hopelessly in the “red.” The former 
pastor had been unable to inspire the peo- 
ple to support the work of the church in 
an orderly, generous and God-pleasing 
way, and the sheriff was at the door. When 
the special service missionary left this 
field, the congregation was able to call a 
strong leader, who found a financial plan 
functioning to the complete satisfaction of 
the creditors. 


“What can the young folks of the 
Luther League do to help your work?” 


Your question tempts me to answer at 
great length if space permitted. The Board 


“is looking to the young people of the 


church for a better understanding of its 
work and for the planting of an aggressive 
spirit of evangelism into their congrega- 
tions’ life. The reports of the synodical 
Home Mission Committee could well be 
made the basis for a home mission study 
period. This could be followed by a visit 
to the various home mission fields, and in 
an exchange of visits of groups in the mis- 
sion congregation and the parent church. 
The pastor of a neighboring mission church 
could be invited to tell his story. There 
are many ways in which the Luther 
League can help, not only as the Luther 
League in America did in making a med- 
ical center possible in the Konnarock, Va., 
field, but also as local groups in encourag- 
ing home mission work and calling atten- 
tion to prospective home mission fields. 


“Are you hopeful of the future of the 
American mission of the U. L. C. A.?” 


I wish my answer to your question to 
echo and re-echo throughout the length 
and breadth of our country. I am con- 
vinced that we have never had a greater 
opportunity for home mission work in 
America than we have today. The field 
is wide open—but only for an awakened 
church. Much of America is still unchar- 
tered land. The frontiers, so-called, are 
different from those encountered by our 
forefathers, but they are as truly present. 
When we begin reconnoitering our coun- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE STUDY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By Clarence Tucker Craig. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. Pages 131. Price, 
$1.00. 


A skilled teacher has prepared a twelve- 
chapter study book on the New Testa- 
ment. To each chapter is added a short 
list of books for further study and a 
number of suggestions for Bible study, 
growing out of the chapter. Dr. Craig 
aims to help people who search the Scrip- 
tures for truth bearing on their life. From 
a number of possible approaches to this 
study, such as the dogmatic, the devo- 
tional, the literary, the historical, and the 
religious, the author links together the 
historical and the religious. His procedure 
is an unprejudiced search for facts to be 
evaluated in their own right, rather than 
as defense for a theory. 

The closing chapter, “The New Testa- 
ment and the Church,” has special inter- 
est. Attention is called to the fact that 
“these were books written for adult read- 
ers and are concerned with adult experi- 
ence.” Though “the New Testament con- 
tains so little about the religious training 
of children,” yet “it is the record of the 
religious heritage into which we have 
come,” and “a study of its pages belongs 
to the education of anyone”; in fact, “the 
New Testament should be central in 
Christian education.” D. Burr SmitTH. 


THE RELIGION OF A HEALTHY 
MIND 


By Charles Thomas Holman, professor 
of Pastoral Duties at the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. Round Table 
Press, New York. 1939. Pages 210. Price, 
$2.00. 


This is a book which essays to combine 
the more modern discoveries of personal 
psychology with the helpfulness that be- 
longs to religion. The book is divided into 
two parts, “Factors That Menace Health,” 
and “How Christian Faith Promotes Men- 
tal Health.” 

In the first part are chapters on common 
elements in mental disturbances, chapters 
such as Infantilisms in Religion; Fears 
That Beset; and Hidden Motives. The 
treatment of these subjects is simple, prac- 
tical, anecdotal, and not markedly original. 
Difficulties are hastily described without 
much positive help always being furnished 
for their rout. 

The second part of the book is more 
significant. There is an interesting discus- 
sion of the “Protestant confessional.” In a 
chapter on “The Necessity for Religious 
Decision and Commitment,” the author, a 
Baptist, argues strongly that liberal re- 
ligion and present-day religious education 
are making a mistake not to seek definite 
personal commitment to the religion of 
Jesus. The reviewer found this the most 
stimulating chapter in the book. A chap- 
ter on “Religion as Discovery of Reality” 
presents the reflective basis of religion in 
a simple, suggestive, and helpful way, 


All in all Professor Holman, although a 
liberal in viewpoint, bespeaks for the un- 
healthy mind not mental and psychiatric 
cure, but a strong application of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of Christ. He is a 
genuine religionist. 

At the beginning of the last chapter “the 
religion of a healthy mind” is summarized 
in the following words, said to be in- 
scribed on a wall in Chester Cathedral, 
England. In the reviewer’s opinion there 
is nothing better in the book: 


“Give me a good digestion, Lord, 

And also something to digest; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 

And sense to keep it at its best; 
Give me a healthy mind, O Lord, 

To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, 

But finds a way to set it right. 


“Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh; 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 
About that fussy thing called ‘T; 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some happiness in life 
And pass it on to other folk.” 
THEODORE K. FINCK. 


THE PROPHETS 


THEIR PERSONALITIES AND TEACHINGS. By 
Beryl D. Cohon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1939. Pages 232. Price, $2.00. 


The author finds much in the current 
world situation upon which the Hebrew 
prophets speak in commanding voice; and 
he announces that word vividly. He has 
sought to delineate their personalities and 
expound their teachings “in pages that 
blend scholarship and readability”; and he 
has done his work well. 

The Bible text is that of the Jewish 
Publication Society, and the author is at 
Temple Sinai in Boston, also on the faculty 
of Boston University. , 

It would be expected that he should 
consider the view that Isaiah foretold the 
coming of Jesus to. be a misconception. 
This should not be regarded, however, as 
a characteristic emphasis of the book. 
There are few pages, indeed, like that. 
All in all, it is vastly worth while seeing 
what one of their own thinks of his own. 

Ratpex D. Hem. 


THE MEANING OF WAR 


By James W. Johnson. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. Pages 59. Price, 75 
cents. 


This is a reprint with slight revision of 
a book published by the author with the 
same title first in pamphlet form in 1915. 
His further studies and experiences have 
confirmed him in his views. He takes it 
that the meaning of war is that it is one 
way in which God punishes sinful people. 
The whole thesis is covered in two quotes 
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on the title page—‘Come now, let us rea- 
son together, saith the Lord.” “The wages 
of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life.” Chapter titles supporting this 
thesis are: A Bit of ‘Ancient History; The 
Meaning of War; The Reason of War; The 
True Basis of Enduring Peace; The Wrath 
of Man and the Love of God; The Signs 
of Promise. 

The author adds that he is in no sense 
a pacifist but hopes that the war will be 
continued until the aims of the German 
militaristic party have been broken and 
crushed forever. It is not a very strong 
book. C. P. Harry. 


BLOOD, BREAD AND FIRE 


By Vance Havner. Zondervan Publish- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 
119. Price, $1.00. 


This volume of sermonic essays consists 
largely of reprints of articles published by 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Charleston, S. C., in various magazines. 
Dr. Havner has but one theme, “By grace 
are ye saved through faith.” He never 
permits himself to be diverted from this 
essential message of the Gospel. Because 
of this, readers will find his book helpful. 
Here is a fine bit: “After the Passover 
blood was applied, the Passover lamb was 
eaten. . . . The Christian life begins with 
Christ, the slain Lamb of God, and the 
blood applied. But it continues on the 
strength of Christ, the Passover feast, as 
we feed upon Him by faith. The blood 
must be followed by the bread .. .” 

One hesitates to criticize a book that 
contains so much that is good. But there 
are two faults of which the author is re- 
peatedly guilty. On several occasions he 
contrasts this generation most unfavorably 
with earlier ones. “We have printing 
presses, but no Shakespeares; radios, but 
no Demosthenes; pulpits, but no Pauls.” 
All true perhaps; but earlier generations 
were as badly off, for all history has seen 
but one Shakespeare, one Demosthenes 
and one Paul. And sometimes the author 
is too clever: “Our theology needs to go 
up in doxology. .. . If we had as much 
vitality as we have vocality, we would 
have set the world on fire long ago. . 
We preach a dynamite gospel and live 
firecracker lives.’ Would Paul have writ- 
ten that?” (Chl Cor 221-5.) 

JOHN SCHMIDT. 
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PERHAPS I WAS DREAMING 


By C. A. Wendell. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 168. Price, 
$1.25. 


Most of these forty-eight brief narra- 
tives written by a Lutheran pastor are real 
gems. Here are fascinating dreamings, in- 
teresting little fables, effective parables, 
heart-searching meditations. They are 
very definite in opinion, pointed in applica- 
tion, and apt in expression. While old 
themes are frequently used, the style 
makes a new version. Well-chosen words 
flow with melody. Readers of this book 
are very likely to dream some sweet 
dreams themselves. 

H. Brent SCHAEFFER. 
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_ TOLERANCE BUT NOT 
rj COMPROMISE 
By W. H. Blancke, D.D., Newton, Iowa 


2 A GREAT deal has been said and written 
' recently about race prejudice and toler- 
__ ance. In much of the writings about this, 
St. Paul’s speech on Mars’ Hill has been 
quoted. Often wrong conclusions have 
been drawn, because only a part of that 
address has been quoted. The passage has 
been used to bolster up the so-called 
, _ “Brotherhood Meetings” where a Catholic 
priest, a Jewish rabbi and a Protestant 
f preacher appear on the same platform to 
. plead for tolerance and elimination of race 
_ antagonism. 
? I can readily see how these three could 
/ | get together and agree as citizens of our 
country and stand on a perfect equality 
_ on the same platform. But how they can 
_ Stand on the same platform and represent 
their religion is a puzzle to me. Here is a 
} Protestant preacher who believes that 
_ Christ is the head of the Church and his 
_ one supreme authority in all religious 
_ matters, by the side of a Catholic priest 
a. who believes the Roman pope to be the 
en highest authority temporal and spiritual in 
ve state and church, in Christ’s stead, and a 
’ 


| 
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Jewish rabbi who looks on our Lord Jesus 
Christ as a high type of a Jew but denies 
‘any further authority to Him. I believe 
fs most heartily i in the right of “private judg- 
_ ment” and honor every man for real con- 
. _Viction about truth. That might be con- 
sidered as being tolerant. But when my 
neighbor expects me to keep silent about 
matters upon which I believe my soul’s 
salvation depends, I cannot consider that 
as tolerant for a moment from the religious 
\ point of view. Here in America races, and 
- people from all sorts of religious beliefs 
have been brought together as in a great 
“melting pot.’ Again and again I have 
seen quoted: “God made of one every 
nation of men,” and the other part of Paul’s 
statement is left out. Thus is inculcated 
the very opposite of what Paul actually 
taught: God made them “to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, having determined 
_ their appointed seasons and the bounds of 
their habitations.” That we recognize 
races and nations as distinct and separate 
is surely not contrary to Paul’s teaching, 
-nor does it in any way antagonize the 
promise given to Abraham that all the 
families of the earth should be blessed 
through him and his seed. Paul says: 
“This seed was Christ.” This surely does 
not mean that we are to treat our religion 
as a matter of indifference and call it 
tolerance. 
What would happen, if in this land of 
_ ours, where all nations and religions have 
_ representatives, we Christian people should 
- consider them all equal and become so 
tolerant as to forget the Master’s command 
_ tomake disciples of all nations? Iam not an 
anthropologist and am not entitled to talk 
about boundaries of races and nationalities. 
t people most surely have made a mess 
of it when they mixed races and nation- 
alities. We can fairly well trace the 
boundaries of most of the European na- 
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people here from Africa, or bringing a 
million of Africans to Europe, as recently 
reported, to fight the Teutons? It may be 
that in the Providence of God, in these 
latter days, the various races and nations 
have been brought to this land for some 
great purpose; but surely not that God’s 
children should forget His command and 
keep silent and call it tolerance. Politically 
we are all on an equality. Our Constitu- 
tion ought to settle that for every loyal 
American. Religiously there is a differ- 
ence, here as well as elsewhere, there 
are the redeemed and the lost. There is a 
Brotherhood to which all the children of 
Adam belong. There is also a grander and 
more glorious Brotherhood into which all 
ean enter through faith in Jesus Christ. 
St. Peter declares that there is none other 
name given under heaven to the children 
of men whereby they must be saved. His 
love for us and our love for Him should 
constrain us not to keep silent but to 
speak in love to both Jew and Gentile. 

The Jews had a wonderful advantage 
over the rest of mankind because the 
“Oracles of God” were committed to them. 
But when Christ, their Messiah, came and 
was preached to them in their synagogues, 
they so often blasphemed His name. They 
refused the blessing that was offered them 
and through them to all the earth. God 
fulfilled His threatened punishment and 
scattered them among all the nations of 
the whole world. What a power they might 
become if they should accept Christ as 
their own. As citizens we are to be tol- 
erant to all as equals in this great com- 
monwealth. As Christians we are to be at 
all times absolutely uncompromising to all 
other claims, remembering always to 
“speak the truth in love” that we may win 
them to the Brotherhood in Christ. As 
Christians we cannot be expected to com- 
promise with error and unbelief. 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 
By Dr. J. C. Kunzmann,* Seattle, Wash. 


As one asked me, so some may ask you 
during this Lenten season, what is the sin 
against the Holy Spirit, and can it ever 
be forgiven, or can we ever cease to sin 
this sin? In Matthew 12: 32, Jesus says, 
“Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this age, nor in that which is to come.” 
We know that there is a possibility of for- 
giveness in this age, and here is indicated 
the same possibility for the age to come; 
and by the way, the age to come is “the 
day of the Lord,” an age-long day. 

The reason that the sin against the Holy 
Spirit can never be forgiven is not be- 
cause of its enormity, but because of its 
nature. It is the only sin which excludes 
us from the possibility of having Christ to 
save us and the Father to love us. It is 
the only sin which prevents communica- 
tion between the sinner and the Saviour. 
The Holy Spirit was sent because Christ 
had finished the atonement on the Cross, 
and in order to apply that atonement 


_through the gift of faith to every one whom 
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the Holy Spirit could induce through Word 
and Sacrament and through the co-wit- 
nessing of disciples, to believe. When 
therefore we speak, act or think against 
the Holy Spirit, and as long as we do so, 
we are prevented from enjoying His fel- 
lowship and from having the benefit of 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God the Father. If a person 
comes to you to give you a very valuable 
gift, whether in this age or in the age to 
come, and you persistently refuse to take 
that gift, you cannot possibly have it. Now 
the Holy Spirit is sent to awaken faith in 
our hearts and devotion in our lives; and 
just as long as we resist Him, that long 
we remain unforgiven. 

Christ, in the night in which He was 
betrayed, told His disciples that He would 
not leave them orphans, that He would 
not leave them comfortless. He told them 
that He would send them the other 
Paraclete—the other Comforter, the other 
Advocate, Who would apply to them the 
atonement of Christ by imparting to them 
faith, the bond that binds to God, the 
channel through which we receive for- 
giveness. The Holy Spirit was therefore 
sent as God’s representative to a sinful 
world to pray for it with groanings which 
cannot be uttered and to seek to bring all 
men into union with Christ and the Father. 
Jesus is our Advocate with God in heaven. 
He entered the Holy of Holies with His 
own blood. He sits at the right hand of 
the majesty on high. He pleads and prays 
for every believer. He tells us that He 
does not pray for the world. That does 
not belong to His office: that belongs to 
the Holy Spirit. It is therefore the Holy 
Spirit, God’s Advocate with us, Who comes 
personally to reconcile us to God through 
Christ’s atonement and through faith in 
Christ. Therefore as long as we resist the 
Holy Spirit we cannot be forgiven; but just 
as soon as we cease to resist, we are ab- 
solutely forgiven. Hence the person who 
fears that he or she has sinned against the 
Holy Spirit can be certain that they are 
mistaken. The thing they need to do is to 
accept the gift of faith. 


* Dr. Kunzmann is a member of Tue Lu- 
THERAN’s Octogenarian Club. 


THE STRATEGIC HOUR FOR 
MISSIONS IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 25) 


try with God we encounter racial preju- 
dice and discrimination, imperialism, na- 
tionalism, totalitarianism, labor strife, the 
mastery of machinery, sweat shops, lack 
of push because of over-dependence on 
government; tendencies toward new dicta- 
torships; the rule of hate and greed, bru- 
tality and viciousness in every type of 
dealing, so-called religious spurts, flights 
from reality, a lack of staying power, and 
we might add much more. It is our priv- 
ilege to thread our way through every 
nook and corner of America’s need, and 
in the name and for the sake of our blessed 
Master, Jesus Christ, we must attempt to 
find a path into every heart and enthrone 
Him there. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 31. 
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IOWA NUBBINS 
By the Rev. Albert B. Schwertz 


Wuite thousands upon thousands of 
bushels of the product of our soil are 
sealed and out of sight, we nevertheless 
take this occasion to break a seal or two 
and reach inside to draw out a few “nub- 
bins” which we 
trust will be of 
interest to those 
beyond the con- 
fines of our 
synod. 


Buffalo, the 
Rev. W. E. Kmet 
acting pastor. 
The annual con- 
gregational 
meeting of Union 
Church indicated 
that all things 
are progressing 
with a slow but 
steady beat. The 
congregation faces the problems of a small 
mission church with courage. 


Burlington, the Rev. Jerome Miller 
pastor. Contributions for the new Trinity 
Church are already beginning to come in. 
Each and every gift, large and small, will 
help. We will need at least $20,000 in cash 
before we can proceed with building. 


Clinton, the Rev. C. V. Tambert pastor. 
Additions to the baptized membership of 
St. Paul’s Church are 135; to the confirmed 
membership, 77; total communing mem- 
bership, 738; contributing membership, 
676. During the year the church, includ- 
ing auxiliary organizations, expended a 
total of $10,000, of which $4,300 was used 
for parsonage repair and debt retirement. 


Davenport, the Rev. M. A. Getzendaner 
and the Rev. W. E. Kmet pastors. The re- 
ceipts for the year 1939 at St. Mark’s 
Church were $14,044, which is $800 more 
than was ever received before. Attend- 
ances at the regular services and at Com- 
munion were the largest in history. Ninety- 
one babies were baptized, and eighty-four 
adults were received into membership. 


REV. ALBERT B. 
SCHWERTZ 


Aid for Sister Congregation 


Davenport, Dr. J. A. Miller pastor. The 
Children of the Church program is ex- 
periencing success at St. Paul’s Church. 
They meet once a month during the winter 
and school months and every other week 
in the summer. Special Lenten subjects 
are being brought to the mid-week and 
Sunday evening worshipers. The Lenten 
self-denial offering is to be given to the 
Burlington congregation, who recently lost 
their church building by fire. 


Des Moines, Dr. F. J. Weertz, the Rev. 
August Gruhn and the Rev. A. M. Simon- 
sen pastors. According to the annual re- 
port of St. John’s, they have closed an- 
other wonderful year’s work. The build- 
ing debt has been reduced from $35,000 
to $18,000. The accessions for the year 
were 352 adults. The pastors officiated at 
83 funerals, 92 weddings, and 89 infant 
baptisms; 4,812 communed during the 
year. The largest single communion was 
1,779 at Easter. 
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Des Moines, the Rev. Alfred W. Young 
pastor. The current expense budget was 
over-subcribed and the benevolence 
budget increased at Unity Church. Attend- 
ance increased about 25 per cent over the 
previous year and eight new members 
were received into the church. The con- 
gregation’s first full Lenten program is 
now in progress and we look forward to a 
season of a spiritual growth. 


No Death in a Year 


Dubuque, the Rev. M. E. Lesher pastor. 
St. Mark’s now has a baptized member- 
ship of 390, a gain of 23; a confirmed 
membership of 298, a gain of 16; and a 
communicant membership of 246, a gain 
of 23. We were blessed in that not a single 
member was taken by death during 1939, 
a rather unusual record. Congregational 
expenditures for the year totaled $5,700. 


Dunlap, the Rev. Lightner A. Swan 
pastor. At the congregational dinner at 
St. John’s Church, and the annual meet- 
ing reports of all societies were inspiring 
and stimulating. Lent and Easter are 
bringing the usual activity about the 
church. A class of ten was confirmed on 
Palm Sunday. Wednesday evening serv- 
ices were held during Lent. A special 
candlelight Holy Communion Service will 
be held on Holy Thursday. St. John’s is a 
church that bids fair to become a strong, 
growing congregation in the Iowa Synod. 


Fairfield, the Rev. E. A. Piper pastor. 
Reports for the year at First Church are 
encouraging. Local bills have been paid 
promptly, interest payments made each 
month, also a substantial increase in 
benevolence payments, and nearly $800 
paid on the church debt. 


Fernald. Dr. W. H. Blancke, supply 
pastor. Recently the dedication, or the 
rededication of an altar, a baptismal font 
and pulpit were the outstanding events at 
St. Paul’s Church. The pastor delivered 
an address explaining the meaning of our 
church festivals. A number of letters from 
former pastors were read and some of the 
visiting former members brought their 
greetings in person. Special Lenten serv- 
ices were held. 


Fort Madison, the Rev. A. L. Angers-- 


bach pastor. St. Paul’s began the year by 
having three young men unite with the 
church by adult baptism. An altar desk, 
given by one of the members, was used 
for the first time that Sunday. 


Guttenberg, the Rev. H. C. Coovert 
pastor. Two hundred twenty-five dollars 
was paid on the church debt for the year 
1939 at St. Paul’s Church, and a “five-year 
plan” was introduced whereby each mem- 
ber in the coming five years will have an 
opportunity to reduce the church debt. In 
every society of the church an extensive 
and thorough Bible study is carried on 
in order to acquaint every member with 
the contents of the Bible. 


Iowa City, the Rev. Ralph M. Krueger 
pastor. Pledges for current expense and 
benevolence showed a decided increase at 
First Church. Recently three gifts to the 
congregation were dedicated at a morning 
service: a brass altar cross, a credence 
bracket and a primary altar. These gifts 
were all made possible through the gen- 
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erosity of our members. First Church 
looks forward to entertaining synod at its 
annual convention, April 22, 23 and 24. 


Iowa Falls, the Rev. H. F. Coder. pastor. — 


The Sunday school has increased its. at- 
tendance 20 per cent. The Every Member 
Canvass was completed with an increase 
in pledges of $400. The parsonage kitchen 
was redecorated recently. 


Mason City, the Rev. W. H. Kampen 
pastor. At the annual meeting of Central 
Church carefully prepared and audited 
reports were read and accepted, disclosing 
the most outstanding year of endeavor in 
the twelve years’ history of the church. 
Officers for each organization have been 
elected and installed for the year 1940 and 
we are anticipating a successful year. 


Enlisting the Men 


Missouri Valley, the Rev. Lightner A. 
Swan pastor. After worshiping for eigh- 
teen years underground, St. Paul’s con- 
gregation is now rejoicing in the use of 
its fine church auditorium. Due to the 
gifts and sacrifice of the members that 
totaled more than $900, the building has 
been made usable and provides a beau- 
tiful place for worship. The special project 
of the church for the year is enlisting 
the men of the church for God. 


Nevada, Dr. J. O. Simon pastor. It was 
the good fortune of Memorial Church to 
have as guest speaker on a recent Friday 
evening, the Rev. Gordon Parker, one of 
our missionaries to Africa. He brought a 
stirring message and quickened the inter- 
est of all of our people who were priv- 
ileged to hear him. 


Newton, the Rev. F. D. Boldt pastor. The 
100 per cent payment of the 1939 appor- 
tionment was met by First Church. As 
organization reports came in it was learned 
that more than $1,800 had been contributed 
to charitable causes by members of First 
Church during the year. The 1940 budget, 
adopted by the congregation and includ- 
ing the full amount of our apportionment, 
has been subscribed in full. Raising of 
funds for redecorating the church audi- 
torium in 1941 begins this year with of- 
fering envelopes provided for that purpose. 


Sioux City, the Rev. D. E. Robison 
pastor. The meetings of St. Luke’s congre- 
gation and auxiliaries have been well at- 
tended and reflect the feeling of fellowship 
that has grown up in such a little while 
among this new church’s members. At 
present they are progressing with plans 
to acquire a location for the future church. 


Sioux City, the Rev. Albert B. Schwertz 
pastor. The annual meeting of Trinity 
congregation yielded a few figures worthy 
of note—2,984 individual communions were 
served, an increase of 299 over a year ago. 
There were 85 baptisms, and an even 40 
weddings. We closed the year ahead of 
our mortgage payment, all bills paid and 
with the largest bank balance for more 
than a decade. 


Tipton, the Rev. Max B. Pinkert pastor. 
Trinity Church closed the year with a 
small balance, in spite of the fact that 
expenditures increased $500 over last 
year. The pin award system is being in- 
augurated in the Sunday school. 
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_ Webster City, the Rev. James C. Suter 
_ pastor. This congregation has decided to 
do away with church suppers, bazaars, 
_ete., as a means of supporting the church. 
We are going to use the pledge system 
and the weekly envelopes exclusively. 


West Des Moines, the Rev. Fred C. 
Maurer pastor. The largest amount of 
current expense in the history of First 
Church has been paid. Regular and spe- 
cial benevolences have been kept up and 
interest in the work of the church at large 
is growing. In February, the pastor com- 
pleted his eleventh year of service in this 
field. In 1941 the congregation will be- 
come independent of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions and also celebrate twenty- 
one years of organization. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By Garrett F. Genszler 


Wutte the rest of the country has suf- 
fered under the rigors of this winter, we 
of the Northwest have to report the mild- 
est winter in a number of decades: for my 
own section only two days of sub-zero 
weather and one snowstorm which gave 
us about five inches of snow. Since that 
early January storm we can only report 
light snow flurries with mostly melting 

weather in the daytime. The farmers of 
our section and the states of North Dakota 

- and Montana are looking for more moisture 
or else there may be crop failures during 
the summer. 


The Stewardship Committee of synod 
reports that benevolence receipts for the 
year 1939 were the largest in the history 
of the synod, a total of $79,314.13. The 
largest prior to that was in 1931, a total of 
$78,577. The depression low was in 1933, 
with a total of $56,233. The per capita gift 
this last year was $1.86. The committee 
reports that the Lenten issue of its devo- 
tional booklet this year has the largest 
sale in its history, 150,000 copies being sold. 


Two mission congregations of the synod 
became self-supporting the first of this 
year: St. Andrew’s, White Bear Lake, 
Minn., and First Church, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 


The churches connected with the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in the Twin Cities 
of Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., 
are holding Lutheran Union Lenten Serv- 
ices on Sunday nights. Churches par- 
ticipating are two Danish Lutheran, two 
Augustana Synod churches, two Norwegian 
Free churches, and two U. L. C. A. 
churches. 


Synod’s Jubilee Plans 


The celebration of the jubilee of the 
Northwest Synod is well under way. An- 
niversary material has been sent to the 
pastors. The material includes a bulletin 
board poster; a small tract explaining the 
meaning of jubilee, written by P. H. Roth, 
D.D., president of Northwestern Seminary; 
a beautiful and finely printed picture 
booklet setting forth in graphic form the 
history and growth of the synod; and a 
_ workers’ manual for those who paticipate 
in the work of gathering the jubilee gift. 
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The objective of the gift is to help the 
seminary. Twenty-five per cent is to go 
for immediate needs and 75 per cent for 
endowment. 


Synod will meet this May at Our Sa- 
viour’s Church, Fond Du Lac, Wis., the 
Rev. B. J. Stecker pastor. Synod will be 
honored with the presence of President 
F. H. Knubel. 


All our churches are participating in 
the raising of funds for Lutherans in dis- 
tress, the appeal made by the American 
Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. The Finnish and Scandinavian 
peoples of Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula have been using all their 
efforts to help Finland direct. The pic- 
tures of Finnish townspeople hiding in the 
woods and lying on the ground during 
bombing raids such as we see in the pic- 
torial magazines are more than real to us 
of the wooded sections of this country. 


The Carthage College Board is asking 
the churches of the synod that have not 
participated in the Carthage Appeal made 
last fall—ten cents per confirmed member 
—to finish up the appeal during the Sun- 
days between Easter and Pentecost, which 
is set aside as education time on the Cal- 
endar of Causes. 


St. Andrew’s Church, White Bear Lake, 
has provided a parsonage for its pastor, 
the Rev. R. H. G. Weng. 


One of the most incongruous pictures 
we have ever seen—but then music crosses 
all boundaries—was a cut in the Milwau- 
kee Journal showing a group of young 
women singing. The caption under the 
picture stated that these were members 
of the Milwaukee Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization. But the sheets of music the young 
women were holding bore the legend as 
big as day, “St. Olaf Choir Series.” 


Emmanuel Congregation of Menominee, 
Mich., has started a building fund for the 
future of their church. The Ladies’ Aid 
gave the first donation, government bonds 
totaling $150. 


Half Way North 


Just recently the people of the Twin 
Cities were informed that they live just 
half way north. Mr. Frank E. Noyes of 
Marinette, a publisher, has placed the first 
markers indicating the 45° parallel— 
arrow heads made of native granite. One 
marks the theoretical half-way point and 
the other the real point. The marker bears 
the legend, “Half Way North” Latitude 45°, 
8 minutes, 45.7 seconds. North Pole with 
arrow pointing north 3,107.47 miles, Equa- 
tor 3,107.47 miles with arrow pointing 
south. 


A new monthly church paper has come 
to our desk, a two-page printed brochure 
called the St. Mark’s Messenger. It is the 
paper of St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, N. D. 


Previous to the Lenten season Redeemer 
Church, Livingstone, Mont., the Rev. H. 
Webster Clement pastor, held a daily 
prayer service at 10.00 A. M. 


A member of Pentecost Church, Mil- 
waukee, the Rev. A. G. Streich pastor, as 
a gift to the church turned in a note he 
held against the church for $100 plus the 
seven-year interest owed on it. 
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Your Pastor 


WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY 
APPRECIATE 


A PERSONAL CROSS 


For suspension on Watch Chain or Cord, 
from $5.25 


A PRIVATE COMMUNION SET 


Styles with either common cup or 
individual glasses, $9.00 up 


A GIFT EDITION of 


Study Bible or Testament 
Common Service Book 
Occasional Services 
Collects and Prayers 


INFORMATION 


and Further Suggestions 
on Request 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Stree 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Tuts has been a busy season for church 
people, medical doctors and _ politicians. 
All our congregations have their Lenten 
services, and much good will result there- 
from. It is this annual gospelizing effort, 
when Christ and the Cross become the 
central theme, that carries us through the 
rest of the year. Not that we cease preach- 
ing Christ and Him crucified at other times 
during the church year, for that is the 
heart of the Gospel in the Lutheran 
Church. One can also tune in the radio 
each day, and listen to some of our out- 
standing Lutheran pastors of the United 
and American Lutheran Churches, whose 
services are broadcast from the Erlanger 
Theatre in Chicago. Or one can turn to 
St. Louis and listen to the Lutheran folks 
of that city any day in the year. Other 
cities are making use of the Lenten season 
to broadcast the “Good News” of Christ 
and salvation. There are good preachers 
and eager listeners, so we might conclude 
that there is hope for better things. 


Death of a Real Friend 


Much bodily sickness has prevailed over 
this area, mostly in the nature of colds 
and influenza, with some pneumonia. Doc- 
tors have done their part. We thank God 
for them, and for the gift of medical 
science which can so skillfully handle 
most of these cases. This has meant that 
many of our people have not been able to 
attend services, also those who have 
planned to unite with the church, have 
been prevented. However, as all these 
folks regain health, we trust their grat- 
itude will be shown in greater devotion. 
One faithful soul of St. Mark’s congrega- 
tion, Nokomis, Andrew J. Eekhoff, was 
called to his eternal Home February 5, 
after many years of service to God, the 
church and the community. He had been 
postmaster for eighteen years, holding 
that position at the time of his passing. 
He was one of those souls who had be- 
friended many a youth without advertis- 
ing it. We thank God for such noble souls. 

This is not only Leap Year: it is also a 
great political year. Illinois has its share 
of difficulty and responsibility in this field. 
Candidates for the various offices of state 
and nation are touring the state in hand- 
some cars, with blaring loud speakers and 
all the “trimmings.” They all have the 
best solution for the ills’ of our country. 
To some of our folks it’s a little bit like 
Germany experienced when they tried 
representative government after the first 
World War—there were too many parties 
and divisions, so they couldn’t decide. We 
are all interested in our citizenship duties, 
as every good Christian should be, there- 
fore our concern is that all who aspire 
to public office may get some of the need- 
ful Christian training during this season. 
They may be good people, but what they 
and we need is, Christ-goodness. 

Yes, people are busy. They don’t get to 
go to church as much as they should. But 
look into the date book of the average 
leader of the average community, and it 
makes you gasp. Aside from their daily 
duties, there are fraternal, social, civic 
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and, with some, church meetings. Really, 
is that living creatively? Are we intel- 
ligent when we spend ourselves so com- 
pletely that home and church see little of 
us? They tell us, it’s the times, the days 
in which we live. Truly so; and what 
these folks need is our sympathy, not 
censure. 


Young People’s Rallies 


The Southern Division and Eastern Di- 
vision of the Capital District Luther League 
have held their winter rallies. The East- 
ern Division held theirs in Grace Church, 
Champaign, January 21, Sunday afternoon 
and evening. The Rev. Armin G. Weng, 
Ph.D., president of the Illinois Synod, was 
the speaker. The Southern Division held 
their rally Sunday afternoon and evening 
in St. James Church, Vandalia, February 4. 
“Christian Calisthenics” was the theme of 
addresses by Miss Amber Grauer, the 
pastor loci, the Rev. Paul Bollman, and 
the writer. The various steps in the set- 
up were: “Daily Bible Reading,” by Miss 
Grauer; “Thinking God’s Thoughts After 
Him, Prayer, and Study,” by Pastor Boll- 
man; “Practising the Presence of God and 
Worship,” by the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson, 
who also led the discussion. The choir of 
St. James congregation furnished the 
music. 

Truly these are blessed experiences, and 
pastors and young people who attend are 
receiving great benefit and are thereby 
more able to serve helpfully in the home 
church. We are looking forward to our 
district rally, which will be held in St. 
Mark’s Church, Washington, in May. Many 
of our Leagues have made good progress 
during the winter. St. Mark’s, Nokomis, 
gave one play for the community, and the 
pageant, “Luther’s Coat of Arms,” in the 
church. They held a three months’ con- 
test which increased attendance and in- 
terest. They have paid their dues to state 
and national Leagues for 1940, also for the 
state objective. They made a good con- 
tribution to the Lutheran Emergency Ap- 
peal. “Old Trinity,” Carthage, is another 
active League of some fifty members. Of 
course they have the college students from 
which to draw. Nevertheless it takes pro- 
motional work anywhere to keep the good 
work moving. Through our district sec- 
retary, Bill Swarbrick, III, we received 
some splendid ideas on how to conduct 
the devotional meeting. We hope the plan 
will be well received and used. 


Carthage College 


is forging ahead in its usual effective way. 
It is being well represented by the Rev. 
Roger Imhoff, who directs its public re- 
lations program. He has just been down 
in this and the southern section of the 
state, gunning for some of our precious 
youth, that they might make Carthage 
their scholastic home for the next four 
years. The choir under the able direction 
of Professor Elmer Hanke will soon be 
ready for its post-Easter concert. Pro- 
fessor Wilbur Nelson, the manager, has 
been busy making contacts for a good 
itinerary, which includes an appearance 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, April 10. 

The brethren of Conference who found 
it good to gather for a Pre-Lenten Retreat 
in Decatur, February 5, were greatly re- 
warded. It was a spiritual treat that has 
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NO ROOM IN THE TOMB 
By Amos John Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE Son lay dead within a tomb 
Outside th’ capital city gate, 

Where David reigned a king, 

Long years before. Rejected, mocked, 
His nation found for Him no room, 


The inn was crowded first when 
Bethlehem renounced her chance 
To give Him regal welcome. 
Nazareth, adopted home, 

Neglected too to recognize her king, 
Beneath a workman’s garb. 


No room in heart or home, 

Less fortunate than fox or bird, 
He had nowhere to lay His head. 
But Jesus dead was found a tomb, 
Commodious place, new and hewn 
From solid rock, to house eternally 
The bones of prideful wealth. 


Yet was this far too small a space 

To hold the Lord of all the earth. 
Can life eternal prisoned be 

Within a grave? The sealed stone 
Set by the power of Caesar felt 

The boundless life of deity 

And rolled away. The universe itself 
Could not confine His spirit. 


The germ of life within the seed 

Is bound to burst its shell and 
Break its way through soil and rock. 
Within are powers immortal 
Striving for release. Thus burst 
The tomb of Joseph by the life within. 
Christ was too large of soul to hold, 
And we who share His life in faith 
And love will also prove the tomb 
Too small. For Jesus’ gracious spirit 
Finds within the tomb no room. 


kept us enthused for our work. The pas- 
tor of First Church, the Rev. Carl I. 
Empson, conducted the Matin and Vesper 
services. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson, president of 
conference, on the theme, “Preparing for 
the Lenten Season: As Undershepherds of 
Christ.” A devotional study, “Through 
Prayer,” was inspirationally given by the 
Rev. Roger Imhoff, after which the Rev. 
A. O. Althafer led in the discussion. A 
helpful meditation, “From Sinai to Cal- 
vary: Its Doctrine and Message,” was ably 
presented by H. Allen Leader, D.D., and 
the Rev. A. E. Schmidt led in the discus- 
sion. Another helpful meditation, “The 
Evangel of Calvary,” was well presented 
by D. P. Bair, D.D. A timely and in- 
structive paper on “My Lenten Steward- 
ship Responsibilty,” by K. E. Irvin, D.D., 
was heard with interest, and the discus- 
sion was led by the Rev. R. G. Imhoff. 
Truly God was in this place, and our souls 
were refreshed with heavenly manna. 

Since my last communication, the fund 
for the Nachusa Home Retirement Fund 
has grown to more than $500. When our 
Brotherhood holds its convention in Chi- 
cago Heights May 13 we hope to have 
much better reports. We are hopeful that 
every congregation in synod will accept 
its quota, thereby giving all of us a like 
goal toward which to work. It’s good for 
us to have such a goal—just as our recent 
efforts to raise money for Lutheran 
Emergency Relief. 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN 


MISSION 


Results of Twenty Years of Service in Balti- 
more Mission Cause for Rejoicing 


By Henry Einspruch, D.D. 


In Dr. Einspruch’s report at the annual 
meeting of Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mis- 
sion, Baltimore, Md., he states that May 19 
will mark twenty 
years since he 
came to Balti- 
more. “From the 
days of little 
things when all 
we could boast of 
was desk space in 
the old Sunday 
school building of 
Third Church, 
then located on 
Monument Street 
near Gay, to our 
present com- 
modious quarters, 
is a far cry,” says our missionary. 

“The cause of Jewish Missions is not 
what it used to be in the United Lutheran 
Church. When we were asked to take up 
the work it was the Jewish Missions Com- 
mittee of the United Lutheran Church in 
America that extended the call. Pastor 
John Legum, the pioneer of Jewish Mis- 
sions in our Church, was located in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the scholarly missionary, 
the Rev. Paul I. Morentz, was attracting 
attention to himself and to the work in 
Philadelphia.” The coming of Dr. Einspruch 
into the work formed a triumvirate that 
augured well for the future development 
of the cause of Jewish Missions in the Lu- 
theran Church. Today Pastors Legum and 
Morentz are no longer with us, and the old 
Jewish Missions Committee is no more. 


HENRY EINSPRUCH, 
D.D. 


Causes for Joy 


“What are some of the things that have 
given us joy in the work?” asks Dr. 
Einspruch. “First and foremost, the lives 
of our Jewish people which have been def- 
initely won to an acknowledgment of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Were you to come 
to any one of our services, hear Jewish 
people sing the praise of the Messiah- 
Jesus, and listen to the preaching of the 
Word, watch them bring the children to 
be instructed and baptized in the name of 
the Triune God, you would know why we 
look upon this as our greatest achievement. 

“Next to this is the far-flung ministry, 
going beyond city and state. In conjunc- 
tion with a dozen other Christian agencies 
we are reaching something like 20,000 
Jews systematically with the Gospel. The 


Mediator, which is now in its thirteenth 


year, has done yeoman service. 

“Next to the Yiddish-English Hymnal 
and the special edition of the Gospel of 
Matthew in modern English, the New 
Testament in Yiddish, which the Mission 
is projecting under the Lewis J. and 
Harriet S. Lederer Yiddish New Testament 
Foundation, will undoubtedly stand as the 
crowning achievement of our work. In ad- 


- dition to the Monotype composition ma- 


chines which Mrs. Lederer gave us for this 
purpose, this work was recently remem- 
bered in her will with $50,000. 
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“During the past year the Mission has 
lost two very warm friends whose interest 
was closely identified with our work. March 
22, 1939, Miss Laura Wade Rice, who gave 
to the Mission fifteen years of voluntary 
service, was called Home. She was a friend 
tried and true, and no task was too dif- 
ficult for her. She was a mighty inter- 
cessor. Within three months of Miss Rice’s 
death, Mrs. Harriet S. Lederer, who is best 
known for her many philanthropic acts, 
was called Home.” 

Statistically the report for 1939 is as fol- 
lows: Visits to Jewish homes, 2,274; people 
attending the activities of the Mission, 
3,187; literature sold and distributed, 74,873; 
Bibles, New Testaments and Scripture por- 
tions sold and distributed, 1,256; presenta- 
tion of the cause of Jewish Missions in 
churches, Sunday schools and missionary 
societies, 97. 

In addition to the responsibility that goes 
with the work in Baltimore, Missionary 
Einspruch also holds the honorary position 
of Supervising Director of the work in 
Philadelphia. 


DIFFICULT SICK CALLS 
(Continued from page 7) 


have received little or no publicity. Is it 
any wonder that letters have come in con- 
tinually from these countries from peopic 
who through their relatives are fully 
aware of conditions in Canada, whose one 
wish and desire is expressed in various 
modulations, but always to the same tune: 
“Oh that we could find a place where 
even under the greatest hardships and 
privations we could build our home, where 
we could eat our daily bread in peace and 
serve our God without let or hindrance.” 

And there are few among the settlers 
who do not, in spite of the bitter struggle 
which they have to go through, appreciate 
the country of their choice, and are full 
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of joy and gratitude for the privilege that 
they can now breathe the air of a free 
land. If you are between the devil and 
the deep sea, even the Canadian bush of- 
fers a welcome refuge. And they appre- 
ciate their Lutheran Church. At times 
when our Church is late in reaching the 
people they may be attracted by the meet- 
ings of the various sects; but when a 
messenger of our Church arrives, he gen- 
erally has little trouble in gathering them 
around him. 

One of our missionaries tells of the first 
service that he held in a certain com- 
munity. An elderly farmer who belonged 
to the Pentecostals had conducted services, 
into which he had also dragged some Lu- 
therans who were obligated to him, and 
who had no other place to go. But, as 
one lady remarked, he talked always about 
himself and his experiences, and we were 
hungry for God’s Word. So, when the 
coming of our missionary was announced, 
they immediately prepared for the event 
by organizing a men’s choir, a ladies’ 
choir, some soloists and declamations. 
They looked forward to this service as 
children would look forward to Christmas. 

Could our Church afford to leave these 
people without its ministrations? They are 
of our own household of faith; thrust out 
from their homeland; soul-sick and 
wounded, they are placed at our door, 
the same as Lazarus was placed at the 
door of the rich man. God forbid that we 
act like he did, that we pass them by 
without compassion, and refuse them the 
help which they so bitterly need. And 
God forbid that we fail to strengthen and 
support our missionaries, who serve them 
under such tremendous difficulties. We 
expect them to do the work efficiently; but 
do we give them the proper outfit? Only 
today we received a letter in which the 
pastor complains about the inroads made 
by the sects, and he closes the letter thus: 
“The sects race ahead on rubber wheels; 
we straggle behind with a horse.” 


REWARD FOR FAITHFUL SERVICE 


A QUARTER of a 
century’s service as 
sexton of the First 
English Lutheran 
Church, Richmond, 
Va., had its reward 
for William Nelson 
when he was pre- 
sented with twenty- 
five silver dollars at 
the morning service. 
Shown handing him 
the gift is the Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, 
pastor of the church. 
Looking on is C. W. 
Olphin, chairman of 
the congregation’s 
Building Committee. 
Nelson’s wife is the 
granddaughter of 
the famous and highly 
esteemed negro 
preacher, the late 
John Jasper. 

In the presentation of the gift, Dr. 
Scherer spoke of the contribution a loyal, 
faithful janitor who always had the 
church open and properly arranged, made 


to the up-building of the Kingdom, and 
of the fact that through all these years 
William Nelson had conducted himself as 
a Christian gentleman. 
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CONFIRMATION CLASSES 
RALLY IN OHIO 


Passion Sunday, March 10, witnessed an 
important innovation in the confirmation 
program throughout the State of Ohio 
when rallies were conducted for con- 
firmands of 1940 at key churches in the 
four conferences. Eleven similar services 
were held at 3.00 P. M. on the same day; 
the one scheduled for St. Mark’s Church, 
Van Wert, will be held April 7. The Rev. 
Howard R. Kunkle of Paulding will preach 
the sermon. 

According to the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
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director of young people’s work in the 
synod, a distinctive folder and gold crosses 
were presented to the confirmands. 

In Central Conference four rallies were 
held as follows: Mansfield, St. Luke’s 
Church, H. S. Garnes, D.D., pastor, and 
the Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow of Bellville, 
speaker; Bucyrus, St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. J. D. Mumford pastor, and the Rev. 
S. A. Metzger of Crestline, speaker; Orr- 
ville, Augsburg Church, A. J. Hall, D.D., 
pastor and speaker; Zanesville, St. John’s 
Church, W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, 
and the Rev. K. J. Bishop of Adamsville, 
speaker. 

Over in Eastern Conference the follow- 
ing schedule prevailed: Cleveland, Mes- 
siah Church, the Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., 
pastor, and H. B. Ernsberger, D.D., of 
Cleveland, speaker; Akron, Trinity Church, 
F. C. Fry, D.D., pastor, and E. C. Herman, 
D.D., of Canton, speaker; Warren, St. 
Paul’s Church, the Rev. H. E. Dunmire 
pastor, and the Rev. M. A. Stull of Youngs- 
town, speaker; New Philadelphia, Em- 
manuel Church, the Rev. W. M. Holl pas- 
tor, and Joseph Sittler, D.D., president of 
synod, speaker. 

Fourth Church, Springfield, the Rev. 
Carl W. Shanor pastor, entertained the 
Southern Conference rally, and the Rev. 
C. P. Mitchell of Columbus will bring the 
message. 

The two Western Conference rallies 
centered in Toledo and Findlay. Glenwood 
Church, A. E. Bell, D.D., pastor, enter- 
tained the first group and the Rev. D. L. 
Miley of Stoney Ridge was the speaker. 
Findlay’s First Church, the Rev. W. E. 
Bradley pastor, was host to the second 
gathering, and the Rev. Paul R. Clouser 
of Carey was the preacher. 

Arrangements were made under the 
supervision of the Rev. John E. Hofer of 
Jeromesville, the Rev. E. R. Walborn of 
Columbus, the Rev. A. L. Anderson of 
Sylvania, and the Rev. J. H. L. Trout of 
Cleveland. 

The importance of youth and the Church 
played first place at all meetings with the 
hope that all confirmands would realize 
the importance of confirmation, their re- 
lation to the living and active Church, and 
the role they can play in stimulating other 
young people to faith in 'Christ. 

Herman L. GILBERT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF BROTHERHOOD 


Tue Administrative Committee of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church met in Philadelphia February 24. 
The following members were present: 
Messrs. J. Milton Deck, Harry A. Fritsch, 
Earle W. Bader, the Rev. Charles F. Brobst 
and the Rev. Paul A. Weidley. 

The report of Treasurer Fritsch revealed 
that the financial status of the Brother- 
hood is better at present than at any pre- 
vious time. Through cash gifts and pledges 
from a group of men, sufficient money is 
in sight to pay all old debts and close the 
biennium in July with books balanced. 

Another cause for rejoicing was found 
in the report concerning Lutheran Men, 
the official paper of the Brotherhood. The 
subscription list now exceeds six thousand 
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—there has been a steady increase in sub- 
scriptions. By action of the committee, 
the paper will now be increased from 
twenty pages to twenty-four. 

The committee decided to give new em- 
phasis to contributions to the work of the 
Brotherhood by reviving the following 
groups of members: Contributing Mem- 
bership, $5.00 per annum; Supporting 
Membership, $10.00 per annum; Sustaining 
Membership, $25.00 per annum; Donors, 
$50.00 per annum; Guarantors, $100 per 
annum. The president, executive secre- 
tary, and treasurer were authorized to 
secure a list of fifty guarantors. 

Because the Sixth Objective of the 
Brotherhood deals with the raising of the 
apportionment of the United Lutheran 
Church in full, the Administrative Com- 
mittee is working closely with the newly 
appointed Committee on Stewardship of 
the United Lutheran Church, Mr. Arthur 
P. Black, chairman. A letter has been ad- 
dressed by the Administrative Committee 
to every Brotherhood in the United Lu- 
theran Church, calling attention to the 
resolution adopted by the Baltimore Con- 
vention, calling upon congregations to pay 
their full apportionment. With the letter, 
three copies of a “Christian Stewardship 
Resolution” have been sent. After the res- 
olution has been adopted by the local 
Brotherhood, pledging to assist in raising 
the congregation’s full apportionment, each 
copy of the resolution will be signed by 
the president and secretary of the Broth- 
erhood, and by the pastor. One copy is 
to be placed in the minutes of the local 
Brotherhood, another is to be handed to 
the president of the church council, and 
the third is to be sent to the executive 
secretary of the Brotherhood, at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

The next meeting of the Administrative 
Committee will be held April 27 at Tel- 
ford, Pa. REPORTER. 


A UNITED WEEK OF PRAYER 


Upon the invitation of the Missionary 
Society of Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., two representatives from each United 
Lutheran Church in the city met at Re- 
deemer Church in January to make plans 
for a united week of prayer. All the so- 
cieties of the Wartburg Synod as well as 
those of the Northwest Synod were rep- 
resented. Mrs. A. E. Haertlein of Re- 
deemer Church presided, and Mrs. H. Rust 
of Washington Park Church acted as sec- 
retary. Mrs. A. E. Birch of Resurrection 
Church, and Mrs. William Neibling, St. 
Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, were appointed to 
plan the program. 

The 1940 program of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for the Week of Prayer 
was followed with leaders from several 
churches taking part in each day’s pro- 
gram. All meetings began at 2.00 P. M. 
except Thursday, when the Associated 
Young Women had charge of the program 
at 8.00 P. M. in Redeemer Church. The 
following program was given: 

Monday: Services at Lake Park Church; 
leader, Mrs. Paul Bishop, Bayshore; 
churches participating, Lake Park, Bay- 
shore, Incarnation, St. Peter’s. 

Tuesday: Meeting at Resurrection 
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Church; leader, Mrs. Louis Goodrich, Lake 
Park; assisting women from Epiphany, 
Jackson Park, Pentecost, and Resurrection 
churches. 

Wednesday: Program held in Washing- 
ton Park Church; Mrs. M. F. Rheingans, 
St. Matthew’s, leader, aided by members 
of First Lutheran, West Allis; Nativity, 
St. Matthew’s, 
churches. 

Thursday's leader was Mrs. Mabel 
Krueger of Epiphany. She was aided by 
young women of Epiphany, Incarnation, 
Lake Park, Redeemer and Resurrection 
churches. 

On Friday Mrs. Val Ove of Redeemer 
was in charge at Golgotha Church with 
her assistants from Redeemer on Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Redeemer on the South Side, 
Cudahy and Golgotha churches. 

All the women of the Lutheran Church 
in Milwaukee were invited to attend. 
Offerings were placed in envelopes marked 
with the name of each one’s home church. 
They were then returned to the treasurers 
of the women’s societies for their distribu- 
tion to the several causes specified by 
their organizations. Loose offerings were 
sent to the Northwest Synodical Society’s 
specials—support of Miss Faith Lippard 
in Japan and a missionary pastor in the 
Canadian Northwest. 

Many favorable comments were heard 
about these meetings. They afforded a 
splendid opportunity for the smaller or 


_ mission churches to see how this inspira- 


tional program provided by the missionary 
society can furnish the most in spiritual 
uplift through good planning and under 
capable and devoted women. 

Grace W. BAUGHMAN. 


DEATH OF DR. GENSZLER 


George William Genszler, D.D., beloved 
pastor of Holy Communion Church, 
Racine, Wis., for the past twenty-one 
years, died March 9. In his ministry of 
forty-one years he was pastor of congre- 
gations at Selinsgrove and Columbia, Pa., 
and at Milwaukee and Racine, Wis. An 
appreciation of his work for the Church 
will appear in a later issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 


PERSONAL 


AFTER twenty-seven years of faithful 
and efficient service as superintendent of 
the Sunday school of the Church of the 
Ascension, Columbia, S. C., Mr. R. C. 
Counts asked to be relieved and the church 
council reluctantly acceded to his request. 
This is an unusual record of service; and 
the congregation, as well as the Sunday 
school, is deeply indebted to Mr. Counts 
for his leadership. 


The Rev. H. J. Schmid, for thirteen 
years pastor of Mt. Carmel Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., resigned to accept a call to 
a congregation in Beaver, Pa., and moved 
to his new charge early in February. Mt. 


- Carmel Church made substantial progress 


during Mr. Schmid’s pastorate, especially 
in the past four years, and he leaves it in 


excellent condition for his successor. 


and Washington Park > 
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Stover, Ross Hidy, Evelyn Gulliford. 


The Rev. H. G. Schwegler has resigned 
as pastor of First Church, Richmond, Ind., 
to accept a call to Lawrence, Kan. He will 
begin his duties in his new field about 
April 1. 


EASTER BROADCAST 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., pastor of Messiah 
Church, Denver, Colo., has been invited 
to preach the sermon at the Easter Sunrise 
Service conducted annually in the Denver 
City Auditorium by the Knights Templar. 
This service, which is always largely at- 
tended, will be broadcast over KLZ, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company, and several 
affiliated stations of the Columbia network. 
The service will begin at 5.57 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Freedom, Pa. Pastor E. Victor Roland 
of the Freedom Lutheran Parish reports 
that two beautiful silk flags—the United 
States flag and the Christian flag—now 
grace the chancel of St. John’s Church. 
They are the gift of the Luther League. 

A large audience was pfesent at the in- 
spirational service when the flags were 
presented and dedicated at a joint service 
of the League and congregation, Sunday 
evening, February 25. Members of the 
Young People’s organization made up the 
choir and various members took part in 
the appropriate service that had been ar- 
ranged. The pastor received and made 
formal dedication of the flags and delivered 
an appropriate address on “The Flags We 
Respect and Love.” 

The congregation was glad to have the 
Freedom Boy Scouts present for the oc- 
casion and also a mixed chorus from the 
high school, which sang three appropriate 
numbers. 


Madison, Wis. The Wisconsin State 
Journal, a leading periodical of Madison, 
Wis., gives large space to the picture of a 
group of men who have undertaken the 
relief of their church from the burden of 
its indebtedness. Luther Memorial has 
one of the most imposing churches among 
all of the structures in which congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America worship. Owing, however, to cir- 
cumstances which could not be foreseen 
by the congregation, the cost of the build- 
ing exceeded the church’s ability to meet 
the contracts for payment. The time is now 
believed at hand when “the men of the 
church should attack Luther Memorial 


© PHILADELPHIA'S EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


“ALIVE FOR EVERMORE”’ 


Sunrise Service broadcast, Columbia 
Broadcast System, 7 to 7:30 A. M. 


Choir of hundreds, Huge Floral Cross, Ensemble of Trumpets, Walter Eddowes, Florence 
Kirk, Frederick George, Herman Weise, Harry Martyn, Marguerite MacClain, Veronica 
Sweigart, Harry Danner. Trombone Ensemble, Helen Boothroyd Saurer, Mary Black, Martha 
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Inn Of Service 


debt.” A group of them have enlisted for 
service under the leadership of the Rev. 
C, A. Puls. Their first objective is $2,500 
in hand for payment on the date of 
March 31, 

Pastor Puls has found, as is usually the 
case, that an effort in some particular 
direction in which a congregation engages 
stirs up interest in all the objectives 
which are proper to a worshiping group 
of Lutherans. The attendance at the serv- 
ice for Ash Wednesday was very encourag- 
ing. The prospects for increase of mem- 
bership by Easter, March 24, are numerous. 
The congregation is optimistic for great 
future usefulness in a position where con- 
tacts with young men and young women 
number thousands annually. 


Richmond, Va. An unusual opening 
service was conducted in the Senate of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, February 
13, when the chaplain of that body opened 
the session of “the oldest deliberative 
body in America” with the Bidding Prayer 
sent to Lutheran congregations by Dr. 
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F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Readers of 
THE LUTHERAN will recall that this prayer 
was formulated by President Knubel in 
connection with the special appeal for re- 
lief circulated throughout the Lutheran 
churches of the United States and Canada 
in behalf of war-affected peoples and 
missions. 


York, Pa. Grace Church celebrated the 
thirty-third anniversary of the congrega- 
tion and the nineteenth anniversary of the 
pastorate of David S. Martin, D.D., March 
3. At this time were dedicated a new 
two-manual electro-pneumatic pipe organ 
built and installed by F. J. Furst of York, 
and new chancel equipment, including 
reredos, a complete set of altar brassware, 
altar, pulpit and lectern antependia, and 
new vestments for the choir and the pas- 
tor. The organ chimes and chancel equip- 
ment were given by members or groups 
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of members of the congregation. The 
chancel and the choir loft were re-ar- 
ranged to adapt themselves better to 
Lutheran forms of worship. 

The services of dedication were in 
charge of the pastor. Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover, professor at Gettysburg Seminary, 
preached the sermon in the morning, and 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania, preached in the 
evening. The Rev. E. L. Ritchie of York 
assisted in the evening service. Dr. and 
Mrs. Martin were honored with two 
baskets of flowers and a gift of money. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet in 
regular semi-annual session Wednesday, March 
27, in Washington, D. C., at the Raleigh Hotel. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in Grace Church, corner of Julian and 
Second Streets, San Jose, Calif., William E. 
Crouser, D.D., pastor, April 23 to 25. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, April 23, at 10.00 A. M. 

Business sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening session will 
begin at 7.45. 

The synodical Brotherhood will meet Tues- 
day at 3.00 P. M. and the Laymen’s Banquet 
will be held that evening at 6.30 o’clock. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than 
April 20. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The seventy-second annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States will be held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Atchison, Kan., the Rev. S. A. Ham- 
rick pastor, April 1-4. Luther League service 
will be held April 1, at 7.30 P. M., to be fol- 
lowed by an informal reception for delegates. 
Service of Holy Communion and sermon by 
President Andreas Bard, Tuesday, April 2, at 
9.00 A. M., to be followed by the formal open- 
ing of the convention. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its twelfth annual convention May 
20-23 in St. John’s Church, 83 Christopher S 
New York, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer 
pastor, beginning with The Service and Com- 
munion, Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business ses- 
sions daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The 
Ordination Service, May 22, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee. F. Arnold Bavendam, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 20, at & 
John’s Church. Paul C. White, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The sixtieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene April 
1-4 at St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, Kan., the 
Rev. S. A. Hammrick pastor. 

Mrs. George L. Search, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministeriwm 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred fortieth annual meeting in St. 
Thomas Church, Macada Road, Bethlehem, Pa., 
the Rev. Victor J. Bauer pastor, April 1 and 2. 
Conference will open with the administration 
of the Holy Communion Monday at 10.30 A. M. 
Business sessions, Monday, 2.00 P. M., and 
Tuesday at 9.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran in- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held Monday and Tuesday, April 1 and 
2, in Zion Church, Front Street and Fishers 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Bela Shet- 
lock pastor. 

The Holy Communion will be administered 
at the opening session Monday, at 4.00 P. M. 

Presentation of causes will be made in con- 
nection with the dinner Monday at 6.00 P. M. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The spring convention of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Wednesday, April 10, at Wagner 
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College, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. The 
sessions will begin with the Matins at 9.50 
A. M. Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will meet April 1 and 2 at St. John’s 
Church, Homestead, Pa., the Rev. W. B. Claney, 
Jr., pastor. Business session, Monday at 3.00 
P. M. and the Holy Communion at the close 
of the convention Tuesday afternoon. 

George E. Little, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Joanna Pierce Boord 


beloved wife of James A. Boord, D.D., was 
called to her eternal reward January 9, 1940, 
two days before her seventy-seventh birthday. 
Her death took place at Lamartine, Clarion 
County, Pa., where Dr. and Mrs. Boord were 
living in retirement after a long and fruitful 
ministry to congregations of the Lutheran 
Church in the Nova Scotia, Virginia and Pitts- 
burgh synods. Dr. and Mrs. Boord had cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary Au- 
gust 1, 1939, at which time their family, rela- 
tives and friends remembered the years of 
faithful and successful service through which 
they had passed together. 

Mrs. Boord was born January 12, 1863, to 
William and Hanna Jane Pierce of Elizabeth, 
Allegheny County, Pa. She was graduated from 
Pittsburgh Female College and from Shoemaker 
School of Oratory in Philadelphia. August 1. 
1889, she was united in marriage with the Rev. 
James A. Boord in First Lutheran Church, 
Greensburg, Pa. Her passing is mourned by her 
husband, one son, and four daughters, and a 
host of friends in many places. 

Interment took place in Salem Lutheran 
Cemetery, Lamartine, Pa. The funeral service 
was in charge of the Rev. Frank H. Miller, 
pastor of the St. Petersburg Parish, assisted 
by the Rev. E. B. Boyer of Knox, Pa. 

F. H. Miller. 


Frederick Anspach Bowers, D.D. 

pastor of St. John’s Church, Richmond Hill, 
L. I., N. Y., died March 1 after an illness of 
some months. He had resigned the pastorate 
of St. John’s Church, the same to take effect 
March 31. He had not been in the pulpit of 
his church since November. His wife preceded 
him in death by less than two months. 

Pastor Bowers was born at Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, October 27, 1863, the son of the Rev. 
William W. and Louisa Cossman Bowers. On 
both sides he was a son of the manse, his ma- 
ternal grandfather being the sainted ‘Father 
Cossman,” to whom Nova Scotia owes so much 
of her religious life. He was graduated from 
Thiel College in 1885 and from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1892, having in the meantime had 
a position for four years with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Pastor Bowers was ordained by the Pittsburgh 
Synod in 1892 and accepted as his first parish 
congregations in Nova Scotia, at Rose Bay and 
at Lunenburg. Concerning his services in this 
portion of our United Lutheran Church in 
America his successor, the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Weaver, comments: ‘‘Pastor Bowers inherited 
the intrepid qualities of his forbears. He was 
a man who had the faculty of attracting other 
men and was a preacher of clarity and force.” 

The Rose Bay Parish, to which he was called 
after his ordination, consisted of three congre- 
gations whose members were fishermen and 
sailors. His five-year stay among them was 
crowned by the building of a magnificent 
church and by the consolidation of the work 
of the whole parish. 

Following this location, he spent three years 
in Zion Church, Lunenburg, which prepared 
him for the larger work in the United States to 
which he was later called. 

From Nova Scotia he came to Grace Church, 
Rochester, Pa., where he remained for eight 
years, during which time a new church was 
erected. 

In 1901 he came to Philadelphia, Pa., having 
accepted the call of the Board of Missions of 
the former General Council. While his general 
title was that of assistant to the general super- 
intendent of the Board, Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, 
he worked particularly in the eastern portion 
of Pennsylvania and in the City of Philadel- 
phia. While engaged in the discharge of his 
duties as field missionary, a situation developed 
in All Saints’ Church, Philadelphia, which re- 
sulted in his being called to become the pastor 
of that parish. This was a congregation which 
had been begun by the East Pennsylvania Synod 
in 1889. After progressing for a number of 
years, an economic situation developed which 
made very great problems for those belonging 
to the congregation and produced negotiations 
with the Board of Home Missions of the Gen- 
eral Council, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
and the East Pennsylvania Synod. As a_ result, 
a new organization was effected and Mr. Bowers 
was released from his connection with the Board 
of Home Missions in order that he might de- 
vote himself entirely to the work of All Saints’ 
Church. It was a difficult field, of which the 
Rev. O. J. Warnath, the present pastor, has 
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written in the golden anniversary story of the 


-eongregation: ‘“rhe first years of the lite of the 
foee Ail Saints’ Church was a financial night- 


mare. There were notes in four banks requiring 
monthly interests and monthly reductions; in- 
terest on $20,000 on bonds coming due May 1 


_and November 1 every year; interest on the 


,000 mortgage falling due January 1 ana 
yy 1 each year; small and large bills out- 
upon which payment was being de- 


_manded. 


“There came to a close on November 13, 1921, 
the accomplishment of an almost unbelievable 
and Hereulean task by a most loyal, devoted, 
and faithful people, together with far-seeing 
and generous friends, under the leadership c 
that fearless and courageous man of God, the 
Rev. F. A. Bowers, D.D.” 

That date, 1921, marks the time of his accept- 
ance of a call to St. John’s Church, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., which work he continued until the 
time of his death. 

Something in the nature of an interlude to 
the routine of pastoral labors was his work in. 
the war years 1918 and 1919 as chaplain of the 
Pelham Bay Naval Station. 

While an observer might find reasons to dis- 
tinguish Dr. Bowers’ pastorate from the point 
of view of administration and construction, he 
would be in error if he overlooked literary 

which found expression in his sermons and 
the editing of several series of sermons by 
various preachers. He was an eloquent speaker 


and a faithful pastor. 


Two daughters and one son survive him— 
Frances, who is on the faculty of Temple Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Freda Joyce Gray of Greene, 
N. Y;. and Frederick H., who is in business in 
Philadelphia. 

The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Richmond Hill, Sunday evening, Mar 
3, the Rev. Carl G. Toebke of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond Hill, reading the service, and the 
ot of the United Synod of New York, 

r. Samuel Trexler, making the address. Th 
interment took place next day at Whitemarsh 
Cemetery, Flourtown, Pa. 


The Rev. John S. Braren 


pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., died in St. Mark’s parsonage 
February 16, 1940. After one week's abesnce from 

astoral ministrations the Lord. of life called 

is servant into the Church Triumphant. He 
was born on the island of Foehr, Germany, 
April 20, 1872, then moved with his parents to 
Breklum, where his father had been called to 
a professorship in the gymnasium department. 
Graduated from Breklum Seminary he attended 
Gettysburg Seminary 1892-1894. He spent forty- 
six years in pastoral service, as follows: Christ 
Church, New York, as assistant to Dr. G. U. 
Wenner; Ellenville, N. Y., 1896-1899; Trinity, 
Albany, N. Y., 1899-1901; Cumberland, Md., 
1901-1911; St. Luke’s, Marietta, Ohio, 1911-1915- 
Melbourne, Fla., 1916-1918; Trinity, Hudson 
Heights, N. J., 1919-1923; St. Mark’s, Jamaica, 
N. Y., 1923, till his death. 

Ordained by the New York Synod in Trinity 
Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., in 1894, he married 
Emma Beiderbecke in her father’s church in 
New York City, November 3, 1896. He is sur- 
vived by his wife; one daughter, Margarete 
Lowe; and four sons, Ralph, Walter, George 
and Herbert; nine grandchildren, and one 
great-grandchild; three sisters and one brother. 

The funeral service was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Jamaica, N. Y., February 20. Inter- 
ment took place in Flushing Cemetery. 

A crowded church paid tribute to the beloved 
pastor. An honor guard watched at his body in 
the church Monday to Tuesday. Dr. E. von 
Hahmann, president of the German Conference, 
delivered the sermon in German, John_ 5: 25; 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York, delivered the address in 
English, Matt. 24: 35; Pastor William C. Nolte, 
secretary of synod, read the Scriptures and a 
sketch of his life. Nearly two dozen pastors 
of the synod attended. 

Pastor Braren ministered in the German and 
oe eee tongue with distinction. His keen mind 
and warm heart were ever ready to contribute 
from a rich knowledge of history and a firm 
grasp of modern world problems. Those whom 

e served in his mi will remember the 
content and the cee of his Christian faith, 
the upright and igent selfgiving thereto in 
the service of the Master. May he rest in peace. 

Wiliam C. Nolte. 


The Rev. Lindon Francis Marion Myers 


aged seventy-four years, passed from this life 
during sash Friday mo! , March 1, at his 
late home Philadelphia. He had suffered a 
paralytic stroke and retired from the active 
work of the ministry while pastor of the Glen 
Rock, Pa., charge in 1934, moving to Columbia, 


Pa., that year and to Philadelphia in 1938. 


Mr. Myers was born in Frederick County, 
Md., to Francis Marion Myers and Margaret 
Louisa Minor. February 18, 1866. After finish- 
ing the course in the public schools he worked 
Bre eaegel tty fre the Lad He sie’ 

m the Lord. He s 
at he Srederick: Academy, Gettysburg College 
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and Gettysburg Theological Seminary, grad- 
uating from the seminary in 1896. He was or- 
dained by the Maryland Synod the same year. 

He was pastor of St. James Church, Fred- 
erick, 1896-1899; St. Matthew’s, Chester Springs, 
Pa., 1899-1901; St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, 1901- 
1906; Our Saviour, Coatesville, Pa., 1906-1909; 
St. John’s, Ambler, Pa., 1909-1914; Trinity, 
Darby. Pa., 1914-1918; Glen Rock Charge, Pa., 
1918-1934. He was always a clear, forceful and 
frank preacher and a faithful, earnest pastor, 
pestering to his people without thought of 
self. 

He married Blanche Marie Bohn of Philadel- 
phia in 1909, who, with these children, survive 
him: Linden B., Mt. Airy, Md.; Francis B., at 
home; Mrs. Marian M. Moyer, Columbia, Pa.; 
and Margaret E., at home. The _ following 
brothers and sisters also survive: J. Bowers, 
Buckeystown, Md., and Dr. George R. Bowers, 
Hurlock, Md.; Mrs. C. E. Smith, Braddock, Md., 
and Mrs. Harry L. Miller, Allentown, Pa. 

The service in Philadelphia, Monday evening, 
March 4, was conducted by his pastor, the Rev. 
Clifford E. Hays, assisted by the Rev. Robert E. 
Olson, pastor of Our Saviour Church, Coates- 
ville, Pa. Charles P. Wiles, D.D., a classmate 
of Mr. Myers at Gettysburg Seminary, delivered 
the address. The interment was at Glen Rock, 
Pa., where a service was conducted in the 
church of which Mr. Myers was pastor, by the 
present pastor, the Rev. Hugo W. Schroeder, 
assisted by the Rev. E. A. Repass of Columbia, 
Pa., and the Rev. Mervin E. Smith of New 
Freedom, Pa. C. E. Hays. 


The Rev. James Irvin Stonecypher 


Stricken with a heart attack February 15 as 
a result of shoveling snow at his home in Uni- 
versity Heights, Selinsgrove, Pa., the Rev. James 
Irvin Stonecypher, aged seventy years, passed 
away the following day. He was born May 11 
1869, at Montoursville, Pa., the son of James 
Irvin and Priscilla Miller Stonecypher. He was 
graduated from Missionary Institute, Selins- 
grove, Pa., in 1890 and in 1911 received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Susquehanna 
University. 

Mr. Stonecypher and Harriet R. Ulrich of 
Selinsgrove were married June 15, 1894, by Dr. 
S. E. Ochsenford. 

Mr. Stonecypher was active in the ministry 
for thirty-three years, serving parishes at Har- 
tleton, Boalsburg, Hughesville, Montgomery 
Stone Church, Pa., and at Stewartsville, N. J. 
He resigned his pastorate in New Jersey on ac- 
count of ill health and removed to Selinsgrove, 
where he and his wife resided for the past 
fourteen years. 

Pastor Stonecypher was one of the most use- 
ful citizens of the community and devoted all 
his endeavors to the advancement of the church 
in so far as his health permitted. He frequently 
supplied the pulpit of First Lutheran Church, 
Selinsgrove, of which he was a member, and 
the pulpits of many other churches in a wide 
area of Central Pennsylvania. He was chorister 
of the First Lutheran Sunday school, teacher 
of the Bible Class, worker in other Sunday 
school and church organizations, and leader of 
the singing for the Selinsgrove Federation of 
Men’s Bible Classes. 

His only survivor is his wife. 

The funeral was held ‘February 19, the Rev. 
Samuel R. Frost, pastor of First Church, of- 
ficiating, assisted by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Synod of Central Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. Dallas F. Baer, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pa. Interment took place 
in Montoursville Cemetery. S. R. Frost. 


Elizabeth C. Tapper 


daughter of the late Henry H. and Elizabeth 
C. S. Tapper, died suddenly at Morristown, 
N. J., February 7. Born in Reading, Pa., July 
27, 1892, she made her home in Lancaster, Pa., 
from infancy. Miss Tapper was a graduate of 
the Lancaster High School, the Millersville Nor- 
mal School, and received her Master’s degree 
from Columbia University. She was also a 
graduate registered nurse, having received her 
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training at Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia. 
For the past twelve years she taught school at 
Mountain Lakes, N 

She was a sister of the Rev. Andrew Tapper, 
who died twelve years ago. Her mother passed 
on to her reward last August. 

She is survived by a sister, Adele, wife of the 
Rev. Henry M. Wertz of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
two nieces. 

The funeral was held February 12 in Lan- 
caster, Pa., the Rev. Samuel Kidd of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, officiating. 


RESOLUTIONS 


John F. Buch 


Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has called from our midst our faithful 
co-worker and friend, John F. Buch, and 

Whereas in his death, St. Mark’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa., as well as 
the church at large, has lost a most devoted, 
capable and active worker in Christ, therefore 
be it resolved: 

That we, his fellow members of the church 
council, do hereby record our deep feeling of 
loss in his departure and that we express our 
grateful appreciation of his many years of 
zealous, unceasing labors in the service of the 
Lord, not only when things were well with 
him, but at all times, 

That we extend to the family of the departed 
our sincere sympathy, assuring them of our 
earnest prayers for the comforting grace of the 
gd Spirit, 

at these resolutions be made a part of the 
minutes of our church council, that a copy be 
sent to the family of our departed member, 
and that a copy be sent to THe LutTHeran for 
publication. 

Tre CuurcH Councit, St. Mark’s CHurcH, 

ADELPHIA, PA. 
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